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FROM THE CHAPEL OF THE ASCENSION, 
HYDE PARK PLACE, LONDON. 
HE symbolic designs of Violence and Deceit previously 
given in this Magazine, are here followed by 
individual illustrations of Violence and Deceit in speech. 
These two figures flank on either side that of St. James the 
less, the Apostle who so powerfully declaims, 


“ Behold, how great a matter a little fire kindleth! And 
the tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity, so is the tongue 
among our members, that it defileth the whole body, and 
setteth on fire the course of nature; and it is set on fire of 
hell.”—James iii., 6. 

I. THe Contentious Man. 

This figure therefore illustrates the passion of Violence 
bursting forth in fiery, intemperate, and wrathful words, 
in the common intercourse of men. 

“As coals are to burning coals, and wood to fire, so is a 
contentious man to kindle strife.”—Proverbs xxvi., 21. 

II. Tse Decerrrut VENEMovus ToNGvE. 

An innocent maiden, full of joy in the blossoming spring 

time, is suddenly bitten by an adder hidden in the grass. 


“A serpent will bite, without enchantment, anda babbler 


is no better.”—Eccles. x., 11. 

For what enchantment of sweet Charity, can purge the 
mischief conceived by the Slanderer’s heart, or assure the 
innocent from the adder’s poison under their lips? 

“Whoso privily slandereth his neighbour, him will I 
cut off.”—Psalms cl., 5. 

FREDERICK J. SHIELDS. 
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GEORGE 
By Atian Monxknovse. 


HE abundance of records will make the writing of 
history an afflicting labour presently, and yet the 
historian must consent to the co-existence of the novelist 
and may even presume to classify him. The novel 
cannot be summarised, and if it be written in good faith it 
gives something of the form and pressure of the time. Its 
historical intention is at most secondary, and it may be 
that the work of the greatest may have less historical 
significance—less, at least, of literal truth—than that of 
smaller men. Gissing is not a small man; he is in our 
time a figure of singular interest, compelling in a high 
degree sympathy and admiration, but even his most 
memorable work has neither the form nor the imagination 
of his greatest contemporaries. It has peculiar force and 
truth and a remarkable personal interest. Gissing, as 
those who followed something of his fortunes know, had 
a hard life, and wrote works that reflected something of it. 
In such novels as “The Nether World” and “ New Grub 
Street,” he penetrated to an expression of fortitude in 
poverty and privation, the force and truth of which have 
given him a place in English literature. Such books are 
representative; they make a part of the essential record of 
our generation. 


Gissing’s literary adventure was of somewhat narrow 
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range. He was of the unclassed, intellectually isolated, an 
uncompromising observer of several phases of society; 
hindered by physical ills, often falling below his best 
standard of work, yet pressing always to do the best that 
wasin him. A life of continual struggle is reflected in his 
books. It is not necessary to determine how much of the 
experiences of Reardon or Peak is his own, nor whether 
Ryecroft’s philosophic amiabilities represent a specific 
change. Gissing permeates his work; he is no artificer 
aloof but lives intensely in his books. They represent, in 
one form or another, the ordeal; they tell of the struggle 
in the depths and not of the adventure in the sunlight. 
We can believe that a life of bitter experiences was exalted 
by this great artistic effort. Gissing would be the last man 
to ask for our pity and yet his books show, very remarkably, 
the force and persistence of the social aspiration which 
may be scorned even when it cannot be disregarded. Several 
of his characters struggle upward, not only towards the 
spiritual heights, but pathetically, to social refinements. 
Yet, where Gissing sojourned he lived. At once he 
accepted and rebelled, and his books are a perpetual revolt 
from what he interpreted with profound sympathy. 

A French critic, Dr. Bonnier, of Liverpool University, 
has suggested a luminous comparison between Gissing and 
Zola. The English writer has not all the calmness of the 
scientific observer; he knows a bitter pleasure, an exquisite 
pain of revulsion. Zola observes but Gissing lives, and 
Gissing, says Dr. Bonnier, in his pictures of brutal squalor, 
is Zola’s superior in force. And it is not only himself 
that Gissing hurts; he has no mercy on his readers. He 
has that fine ruthlessness that, in the pursuit of an ideal, 
disregards the tenderness of shrinking nerves; he is not 
afraid to turn the screw. His acquaintance with sad misery 


is not that of the tanned galley slave with his oar. He is 
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not lulled to the dulness of acquiescence; he endures his 
privations to the full. Dr. Bonnier has a suggestive theory 
of Gissing. It is that his misery had made him, that his 
talent was to express the agony of this nether world, and 
that the personal escape was the intellectual extinction. 
These squalid and brutal surroundings had made him 
suffer but it was in suffering that his vital work must be 
done. He abandoned them, gained peace and leisure, and 
turned to a mere expression of ideals and opinions. 

“The Nether World” is not throughout of Gissing’s 
best quality. There is some lack of vitality in the story 
and a good deal of matter-of-fact narrative. But its 
tragic squalor is magnificent. The workman Hewett’s 
marriage with “Miss Barnes,’ a woman convicted and 
punished for theft, has the generous idealism of revolt, 
and in the fortunes of their unhappy family the physical 
and the moral struggles go on side by side. Their daughter 
Clara, stimulated by the instinct of youth, has yet all the 
family capacity for wretchedness. A way of honour and 
happiness lies before her, and she rejects it in the frightful 
exercise of those incredible, meaningless antipathies that 
dog human happiness. Withall his sympathy and idealism 
Gissing is continually preoccupied with these arbitrary 
and disastrous antipathies that come between husband and 
wife or between friends and lovers. Clara Hewett rebels 
against the misery of her home and work, and chooses the 
alternative of an insidious, dangerous position of the 
barmaid kind. Her lover, Kirkwood, a_ character 
very nobly conceived, sympathises with her, and 
without officious iterations, warns her. But life seems 
to her profoundly unjust, and the man’s appeal for 
an ordered life,—a devotion to the principles of injustice,— 
involves him in her angry condemnation. Yet she cannot 
escape from the promptings of a nature that has its noble 
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chances. Exhausted with a long walk and the waste of 
emotion in an interview with her lover, she accidentally 
breaks a pane of glass in the window of her room and cuts 
her finger. 

“In a moment she watched the red drops falling to the 
floor, then began to sob miserably, almost as a child might 
have done. The exertion necessary for binding the wound 
seemed beyond her strength; sobbing and moaning, she 
stood in the same attitude until the blood began to congeal. 
The tears, too, she let dry unheeded upon her eyelashes 
and her cheeks; the mist with which for a time they 
obscured her vision was nothing amid that cloud of misery 
which blackened about her spirit as she brooded. The 
acme of self-pity was followed as always by a persistent 
sense of intolerable wrong, and that again by a fierce 
desire to plunge herself into ruin, as though by such act 
she could satiate her instincts of defiance. It is a phase 
of exasperated egotism common enough in original natures 
frustrated by cireumstances—never so pronounced as in 
them who suffer from the social disease. The very force 
of sincerity, which Clara could not but recognise in 
Kirkwood’s appeal, inflamed the resentment she nourished 
against him; she felt that to yield would be salvation and 
happiness, yet yield she might not, and upon him she 
visited the anger due to the evil impulses in her own 
heart.” 

She is in the wrong, of course, but such truth of 
character and mood engages our anxious sympathy. The 
spiritual waste in such a woman is excessive. She marries 
Kirkwood, but it is too late for happiness. His generous 
affection, subdued by time and circumstance to the point 
of honour and the instinct of pity, has overcome the claims 
of a more suitable attachment, her own disgrace and, worst 
of all in this world of physical limitations, her disfigure- 
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ment. Her vapours, her caprices, her desperate revolts 
against the inevitable,—the tragic likeness of a naughty 
child,—are met with all graciousness of concession and 
appeal. Kirkwood persists, in dreadful circumstances, 
sustained by a kind of moral consciousness; and we, too, 
are sustained in these depressing regions by the moral 
interest of the struggle. Without this interest the nether 
world would become too terrible; art could hardly sustain 
the burden. The exaltation of approval for these obscure, 
heroic struggles overcomes both pity and disgust. Yet 
Kirkwood must have his artifices, his stimulants; the 
simplicities of heroism are not sufficient. The toiler in 





the abyss may find his salvation in an attitude, a pose. 
Any device, any exhilaration of egotism may serve, as well 
as a great supporting principle, to avert catastrophe. At 
the depths of their privations and estrangement Kirkwood 
says: “ Mustn’t all of us who are poor stand together and 
help one another; we have to fight against the rich world 
that’s always crushing us down, down—whether it means 
to or not. Those people enjoy their lives. Well I shall 
find my enjoyment in defying them to make me despair! 
But I can’t do without your help.” This is not the 
language of philosophy, but its appeal has the profound 
instinctive calculation of a necessity that is near to despair. 
Reason is left behind. In this strait the appeal—addressed 
to himself as much as to her—is to the primal instinct for 
battle, but the aim is self-respect, the safety of the soul. 
The woman is on another moral plane. “Her desire to 
escape was due to a fear of yielding, of suffering her 
egotism to fail before a stronger will.” Yet Kirkwood 
gains some small, constrained victory; his tough, 
indomitable spirit does prevail, and the poor compromise 
continues a little further. We do not see the end, but 


such victories are recorded and cannot be efiaced. It is 
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the martyrdom of such men as Kirkwood that reconcile 
us to this world. “ Where they abode it was not all dark. 
Sorrow certainly awaited them, perchance defeat in even 
the humble aims that they had set themselves, but at the 
least their lives would remain a protest against these brute 
forces of society which fill with wreck the abysses of the 
nether world.” 

A prime interest of Gissing’s is the instinct of escape 
from this nether world. It is an instinct that may be 
thwarted, and there are many in that foul region that 
have no moral existence, no desires beyond the grossly 
material nor aspirations except for the social elevation 
that would be measured by the humiliation of their fellows. 
Gissing speaks from experience, and he shatters the 
shallow generalisation that no one is wholly bad—a middle- 
class fiction merely scientific, plausible in its limited 
application to those comfortable people who run on the 
lines. Such a woman as Clem in “The Nether World” 
is, in any moral assay, entirely evil. Her cruelty and 
rapacity cannot be overlaid by any convenient virtues. 
Perhaps Gissing is too good a hater to be an unbiassed 
novelist. He has not only the interest but the bitterness 
of experience. “In the Year of Jubilee,” the ironical 
title of which is a kind of counterblast to complacency 
over National Progress, he gives a picture of whatis perhaps 
the most unlovely household in literature. The three 
sisters who embitter the life of an unfortunate householder 
at De Crespigny Park, Camberwell, are among Gissing’s 
most brilliant accomplishments. To one of them, in the 
course of the story, is attributed some slight stirrings of 
camaraderie and a very respectable tenacity of purpose, 
though in the graces and decencies of life she is almost 
as deficient as her sisters. These women are drawn 


with detailed truth; they are a disquieting instance of 
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suburban leisure; decent men find themselves incredibly 
involved with people like these :— 

“Ada brooded over her wrongs. Beatrice glanced over 
The Referee. Fanny, after twirling awhile in maiden 
meditation, turned to the piano and jingled a melody 
from ‘The Mikado.’ She broke off suddenly, and without 
looking round, addressed her companions : 

“* You can give the third seat at the Jubilee to somebody 
else. I’m provided for.’ 

“*Who are you going with?’ asked Ada. 


cjigole 


My masher,’ the girl replied with a giggle. 


** Where ?’ 
“*Shop windows in the Strand, I think.’ 

“She resumed her jingling. It was now ‘Queen of 
My Heart.’ Beatrice, dropping her paper, looked fixedly 
at the girl’s profile, with an eyelid droop which signified 
calculation. 

“* How much is he really getting?’ she inquired all at 
once. 

“* Seventy-five pound a year.’ ‘Oh where, oh where is 
my leetle dog gone?’ 

“Does he say,’ asked Mrs. Peachey, ‘that his governor 
will stump up?’” 

This is not a pleasant piece of dialogue, but it has an 
historical value even if it is not written quite in the 
historical temper. It is truthful but it has the fine modera- 
tion of an ordered, scornful contempt. These women are 
the products of our Year of Jubilee, our National posses- 
sions. The Crystal Palace excursion, too, in “The Nether 
World,” is written, not with sociological intention nor 
even with human interest, but in the bitterest vein of 
irony. In such places the artist must be fortified by some 
kind of emotion, and Gissing nurses his rage against a 
world that can hold these things. 
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A phase of his satire is illustrated by the egregious 
Barmby, in “The Year of Jubilee,’ and perhaps Barmby 
is out of place in a work of serious human relation. He is 
as incredible as a Dickens villain or fool. This repre- 
sentative of the virtuous youth of the lower middle-class 
is full of such inspiring facts as that the cabs of London 
placed end to end would reach for forty miles, and he 
supports his statements with the formula: “I saw it stated 
in a paper.” Pretences of high morality and intellectual 
distinction have nothing of the pathos of futility. His 
exclusion from sympathy is absolute. 

Of another kind is the family of the Lords. The father 
is an intelligent, hard-working man, estranged from his 
children and from the world. Deep natural affections are 
obscured and overlaid, and his life has become an arid 
routine with concessions only to the lacerating passions of 
resentment and to a frightful, degrading appetite for 
grossly-seasoned food. Yet from this moral squalor Gissing 
rescues noble traits and fine relations. The great incite- 
ment, the chief stimulant and support of this so-called 
pessimistic novelist is this moral interest. It is a mere 
excursion to De Crespigny Park with its three furies; they 
are tremendous but they are not the point; they are only 
part of the furniture of the story. 

There is no moral interest in the adventure of the 
righteous, and Gissing’s themes are in the struggle upward 
from the base, or sensual, or in the lapse through self- 
betrayal or pressure of circumstance. Tarrant, in ‘The Year 
of Jubilee,” is a man of some kindliness supported by the 
gentleman tradition, that queer, fitful tradition, the pale 
reflex of morality, with its compelling points of honour, 
its frigid half-recognition of the humanities. Nancy Lord 
is a woman of untrained sympathies and unruled passions, 
stimulated by instincts of devotion and enfranchisement. It 
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is an unequal match for her temperament is the finer, but 
we accept a compromise that is little idealised. Tarrant 
had married her, so much his superior, “to make an honest 
woman of her,’ and he shrinks from the idea of her 
approaching maternity. 

“Delicacy, however, constrained him to a disguise of 
these emotions. He recognised the human sentiments that 
should have weighed with him; like a man of cultivated 
intelligence, he admitted their force, their beauty. None 
the less, a syllable on Nancy’s lips had arrested the current 
of his feelings, and made him wish again that he had been 
either more or less a man of honour down at Teignmouth. 

““* And yet,’ he said to himself, ‘ could I have resisted an 
appeal for marriage now? That comes of being so 
confoundedly humane. It’s a marvel that I didn’t find 
myself married to some sheer demirep long ago.’’ 

The education of Tarrant by the application of his 
cultivated intelligence to a woman of deep sensibilities is 
one of Gissing’s remarkable accomplishments, and many 
of its passages give the exhilaration of something fine and 
right. A very different relation is that between Amy and 
her husband in his most famous novel, “‘New Grub 
Street.” This has some valuable pictures of the modern 
literary world—a dreadful portrait of the embittered 
critical journalist Yale; the antithesis of Milvain, the 
literary tradesman, Whelpdale, the originator of “ Chit- 
Chat,’ and the men of letters, who are also men of 
consciences and mind, Reardon and Biffen. With all its 
professions of composure, its philosophical acquiescence, 
the book is a very bitter one. The suicide of Biffen, 
perhaps an obvious device of irony, is yet a piece 
of reasssuring, almost of comforting idealism. It is 
well to be reminded that for Reardon, too, there is a way 
from his domestic troubles. After all our pretences and 
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renouncements of the animal nature, physical ills are yet 
the hardest burden of life, but the narration of physical 
ills cannot be as poignant as the tale of mental anguish. 
Mind appeals to mind; and this ill-mated pair—Amy, 
formed for a prosperous affection, and Reardon, incapable 
of gracious concession to her poor ideals—make one of the 
sharpest pieces of misery in Gissing’s books. Amy is more 
humane than her famous prototype, Rosamond Vincy, and 
by the suburban standards she acts generously enough to 
her incomprehensible husband. He is supported by a 


fantastic self-pity. He is one of those “whom the 
vehemence of their revolt against fate strengthens to 
endure in suffering. . . . The stages of their woe impress 


them as the acts of a drama which they cannot bring 
themselves to cut short, so various are the possibilities of 
its dark motive.” Reardon is still the artist, though the 
pressure of his drudgery of toil has thwarted his nature, 
and he remains capable of the great expansions of humane 
emotion. Few things in Gissing are more illuminating or 
affecting than the passage in which Reardon, sunk to some 
humble work of clerkship for a charitable undertaking, 
enquires of some applicant, in the dull routine of his work, 
her occupation. Her simple, unstrained reply: “I’m an 
unfortunate, sir,’ rouses him to strange, rebellious 
sympathies. “Why, so am I, my girl,” he would have 
said, and he feels that precious sense of a common lot 
with the weary and degraded that the person of culture 
and sensibility can rarely attain. 

Gissing is a writer of revolt, and yet there is in his 
books a remarkable expression of the yearning to conform, 
to live in mental luxury, even the mere desire for polite 
society. Godwin Peak, in “Born in Exile,” is an 
ungracious, intellectual, unclassed young man. He is 
ashamed of his origin and relations, and though there are 
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fine possibilities in his nature he is possessed by a desire 
for the kind of comfort that is called culture, and he meets 
the woman who is temptation in the guise of inspiration. 
We see him at the parting of the ways; he is placed for 
the struggle, and declines it. The central fact of his 
hypocrisy is hardly credible, and it is not obscured by any 
pretence of mystical psychology. His social chance comes 
in the profession of Christianity. Itis astartling grossness 
of temptation strangely possible to an imaginative and 
contemptuous man. Salvation was possible if opportunity 
had not betrayed him. He did not deceive himself, 
and his intellectual honesty prevented the acceptance of 
Christian Dogma in some form of convenient symbolism. 
He lacked the hard, irreducible, final deposit of conscience, 
and the mere promptings of a moral tradition could not 
control him. Of course he hurts himself in these crooked 
ways, and his sacrifice is vain. He says to his friend 
EKarwaker, an honourable man who knows the history and 
does not fall away from him :—‘ In England I have one 
friend only—that is you. The result, you see, of all these 
years’ savage striving to knit myself into the social fabric.” 
Peak fails in his paltry venture. He cannot penetrate to 
the social life that he desires, and the woman that he loves, 
though the subjugation of her emotions is complete, cannot 
emerge from it Gissing’s insight shows us the manner of 
the revelation to her of this bondage. It is her effort 
for enfranchisement that reveals the indolence and timidity 
of her spirit. She tries to explain her case in writing to 
her father and it is impossible. 

Lashmar, the hero of “Our friend the Charlatan,” is 
another kind of study. He has not a moral kick in him. 
He is damned from the beginning and the damnation of 
such a soul is no very serious matter. The title promises 


comedy but Gissing seems here to miss the comic note. 
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The book is clever, eloquent and ingenious, but it is not 
comic in the sense that “The Egoist” is comic. It is an 
over-weighted fancy or a study fancifully qualified; a 
novel of intrigue, the adventures of an opportunist and a 
lady “who saw herself as the heroine of a psychological 
drama.’ Gissing had shown his great comic gifts in “ The 
Town Traveller.” In this later book he attempts comedy 
on another plane, and he had not the heart for it. Hardly 
better suited to his talent is the subject of ‘The Whirl- 
pool,” a story which presents something of the ennui and 
degradation of the London racket. The society is only 
materially less squalid than in other books of Gissing’s, 
the intrigues are sometimes tedious, occasionally harrow- 
ing. It is only small fry that are caught in this whirlpool, 
and all the forces of vanity, jealousy and dissipation, 
vannot raise the heroine to first-rate interest. It is an 
essay outside Gissing’s scope; the true Gissing is not a 
clever society novelist. 

It must be said that Gissing’s novels are not all of the 
quality of his best. He wrote for bread; in a short life 
he must produce his twenty books and he had not the 
material for twenty masterpieces. The comparatively 
youthful and conventional “A Life’s Morning,” has its 
place in his development. Dagworthy has not the right 
strain of passion, but this novel of situation and of 
ingenious, eloquent talk is remarkable for the dreadful 
pathos of Hood, the poor old clerk who yields in his dis- 
tress to the simple temptation to steal. “ Danzil Quarrier,” 
however, published the year after “New Grub Street,” 
seems to be out of its natural order. It is a melodrama in 
morals depending for its limited interest on two crimes 
committed by persons of culture and sensibility, and it is 
without passion or vivacity. “The Crown of Life,” too, 
almost the last of his published novels is hardly the work 
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of a memorable writer. The average man may find in it 
many of his own thoughts, even, it might seem, of his 
intimate thoughts, but the trumpery misunderstanding 
and emotional crises of the story do not touch us. 
Gissing’s last book (with the exception of the posthumous 
“Veranilda”) “The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft,” 
has a particular personal interest. It is not necessary to 
make any precise identification of this product of leisure 


and opportunity with the positive opinions of its author. 





Gissing had achieved something near to fame in a life of 
strenuous labour, and desiring rest, he devised “ one more 
book, a book which should be written merely for his own 
satisfaction.” Again he says, or Ryecroft says—and the 
mood must have been a familiar one to Gissing,—‘ I am 
made for the life of tranquility and meditation.” We all 
say so; we all think so until we are condemned to it. 
Gissing, we may well believe, sincerely craved rest and, we 
may hope, sincerely enjoyed it. Yet he has attempted in 
this book to define art as “an expression, satisfying and 
abiding, of the zest of life.” “The Papers of Henry 
Ryecroft” is not an expression of the zest of life. It 
expresses rather, in many admirable passages, Gissing’s 
taste or his judgment. It is a better piece of writing 
than most of his books; it is distinctly, in the 
limited sense, the most literary of them, and it has, 
with something deeper, a pleasant and_ variable 
succession of moods. There is even a mood in which he 
can write thus of boiled beef: “But what exquisite 
memories does my mind preserve! The very colouring of 
a round, how rich it is. Yet how delicate, and how subtly 
varied! The odour is totally distinct from that of roast 
beef, and yet it is beef incontestable. Hot, of course with 
carrots, it is a dish for a king; but cold it is nobler. Oh, 


the thin broad slice, with just its fringe of consistent fat. 
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This is capital; it is excellent; it is in the literary tradi- 
tion. It is like Stevenson or it is like Charles Lamb; it is 
like anyone but Gissing. This book of tastes and judg- 
ments in which, it may be, he has striven to give something 
intimate, is perhaps the least sincere of all. It has its 
beauties and its passages of unstressed truth, but on the 
whole it is the literature of deliberation and exhaustion. 
This exchange of “ Cares, miseries, endurance multiform,” 
for amiabilities about Church Bells and the English 
Sunday is not a real access of charity and liberality. We 
shall not grudge this phase to Gissing for at the end of his 
hard, noble life, it gave him, one may believe and hope, 
some rare solace and refreshment. But it was a phase 
even if it happened that he died in it. Dr. Bonnier seems 
to believe that with the end of his material wretchedness 
the needful stimulus for his talent was lost. We may not 
know what powers were thwarted by death, but we would 
not readily believe that Gissing had worked his way to 
impotence. 

Rather, a sympathy with this much enduring spirit 
would project itself into the possibilities of his future. In 
“The Town Traveller” we may see, perhaps, the beginning 
of new and great things. Gissing died young, but if he 
had had life and health his talent would have risen to 
fresh developments. It would be difficult to overpraise 
parts of “The Town Traveller”; it is a masterpiece of 
genial humour, splendidly fresh and spirited, and Gissing 
has never been more completely successful than with the 
admirable Gammon. The book was published in the same 
year as the critical essay on Dickens and it has something 
of the spirit of Dickens. In essence these two Londoners 
are very different; Dickens, too, had tasted something of 
the misery of the great city, and those autobiographical 
passages incorporated with “David Copperfield,” attest 
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their kinship. Yet Dickens escaped in time and “ fate had 
blessed him with the spirit of boundless mirth.” He found 
in London a stimulus to a prolific imagination; he abounds 
in moral purpose and is almost without moral interest. 
Gissing, with no specific purposes, but intensely concerned 
with the moral interest, gave little practice to his faculty 
for humour. There are many promising touches. Malkin, 
in “ Born in Exile,” is rather too much concentrated, but 
he is a comic conception; and Luckworth Crewe, in “ The 
Year of Jubilee,” is typical of a range of characters well 
within Gissing’s power. Of the excellence of his ironic 
humour a single instance from “Born in Exile” is a 
sufficient witness. It is Mrs. Lilywhite, the clergyman’s 
wife, who saw in Godwin Peak “a great deal of quiet 
moral force.” 

It may be said that “Our Friend the Charlatan” was 
published three years after “The Town Traveller,’ and 
represents his mature conception of comedy. It is a dis- 
appointment, but Gissing, like Reardon, did a great deal 
of work when he was not in the vein. There is sometimes 
to be discerned in his books a kind of doggedness; there 
are traces of weariness. He writes occasionally with the 
merely formal intelligence of one who has lost touch with 
his characters. The order of his books is a doubtful guide 
to his development. The recently published “ Veranilda,” 
printed “from his papers in the state in which they were 
found,” might be called Gissing’s “Romola.” Mr. 
Frederick Harrison, who is perhaps unfitted by tempera- 
ment to appreciate much of Gissing’s work, says that it is 
“by far the most important book which George Gissing 
ever produced.” Some of us can hardly emphasise 
sufficiently our dissent from such a judgment. It is a 
fine and careful piece of work—the cold performance of a 
writer capable of passion and penetration,—but Gissing’s 
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great historical works are “ New Grub Street” and “In the 
Year of Jubilee.” 

Ryecroft says: “I am no friend of the people; I never 
was, and never shall be, capable of democratic fervour, 
and,” even more significantly, “ I could never feel myself 
at one with the native poor among whom I dwelt. 
And for the simplest reason—I came to know them too 
well.” It is a depressing confession, but it is not irrecon- 
cilable with the Gissing who gave voice to the desolate and 
oppressed. Certainly he is not capable of aristocratic 
fervour nor of a confident faith in the middle-class. He 
had no smug belief in humanity but a strong, tenacious 
sense of truth and a sympathy with those who fight for 
truth in the world and in their own hearts. To one 
capable of ideals and compelled by some accident of 
circumstance or temper to write realistic novels, the close 
pressure of man, material of long and dreadful labours, 
poor deposit of eternal possibilities, may become intolerable. 
Gissing had his vein of misanthropy. He may believe in 
salvation, but hardly in success) When Mutimer, the 
despicable protagonist of “Demos” is at the depth of 
moral and social failure, Gissing’s sympathies veer round 
to him; he begins the process of rehabilitation. His 
sympathies with broken and degraded pieces of humanity 
are profound, but their clumsy attempts to cohere bring 
him into opposition with the mob that is a type of the 
world. He was not a politician, and his books can hardly 
be strained to the service of politics. Like most of our 
notable English novelists, he has been called didactic, and 
doubtless he does occasionally permit his characters to 
speak for him. His books are sometimes overweighted 
with intelligent talk, but “ Demos” is almost without 
political interest, and it is only the mechanism of the story 
that requires Mutimer to profess socialism. Gissing is 
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essentially a novelist, and in manner he belonged rather 
to the elder generation of his contemporaries than to the 
younger. He wrote for bread, and though his literary 
conscience was refined he could not afford any flimsy 
experiments. Sometimes it appears that he has a kind of 
even interest in everything and everybody, and his style 
corresponds to it in its undistinguished sobriety. Yet, as 
one of his critics has said, “it rises to clear intensity and 
softens into delicacy upon occasion.” The occasion is 
often in the expression of his sympathy with the great 
class of the unclassed—those who must work out their own 
salvation unsupported by manners and tradition or the 
securities of regular labour. 

Gissing’s particular phase of historical realism extends 
not merely to manners, but to contemporary modes of 
feeling. In Amy and Reardon, Nancy and Tarrant there 
is something of the common and eternal, but something, 
too, of the nineteenth century; they are typical of degrees 
in the development of sexual relations which have passed 
beyond the extremes of sordid sensuality and _ stupid 
idealism. It is a great distinction of Gissing’s work that 
he has not feared to suggest personal vulgarities or defects 
in those who may yet inspire fine passions. He has lovers 
who blurt out their declarations and realise with apprehen- 
sions that these must be justified conventionally. His 
sensual man is sadly confounded by the point of honour 
or the moral tradition. And this point of honour, the 
mere tenacity of grasp upon some shred of hope in a 
swirling world, may save us for better things. The 
married relation is more interesting to Gissing than the 
preliminary adventure, and if it brings compromise, 
satiety and disaster, idealism comes too, and sympathy 
in the struggle from the sensual abyss. This tragic 
struggle is made real to us by the pressure of hard, 
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material circumstance. Passages in the Ryecroft papers 
recall a time of extreme physical stress without bitterness, 
with regret that this great exercise of living is past. It 
is not merely the acquiescence which says: “ Since there 
my past life lies, why alter it?” but the return of the 
spirit to its cireumstance. In this last book Gissing 
sounded his moods and he found many regrets. “Think 
what a man’s youth might be,’ he says; “ the possibilities 
of natural joy and delightful effort which lie in those years 
between seventeen and seven-and-twenty.” These com- 
punctious visitings might obscure the time when the life 
of privation was the privilege of youth—of youth which 
in Mr. Conrad’s austere conception is “ the test, the trial 
of life.’ In such a youth there comes the precious 
moment, the exultation of endeavour, the joy in a strength 
to be broken on the wheel. Gissing, too, was upborne by 
“something solid like a principle, and masterful like an 
instinct—a disclosure of something secret, of that hidden 
something, that gift of good or evil that makes racial 
difference, that shapes the fate of nations.” He wrote, 
often bitterly, of failures and compromises; perhaps he 
thought his own life a failure or a compromise. We shall 


not think so, and his work will be our enduring possession. 
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THE JEW THAT SHAKESPEARE DREW. 


By J. Cuminc Watters. 


O race has a history of such splendour and sadness, 
such glory and gloom, as that race to which a 
Messiah was promised and by which a Messiah was 
rejected. The Jew came late into English history, and 
came with a stigma upon him. In our earliest literature 
he was an evil and sinister figure; in medieval drama he 
was the character to be abhorred. Dark legends gathered 
about him—the murderer of the boy of Lincoln, the hater 
as well as the hated of Christendom; in his trade an 
extortioner, in his rites a secret avenger, in his private 
life a miscreant and a traitor. Ribald ballads celebrated 
his misdeeds, and stage-plays made him an object of 
loathing and imprecation. The brand of Iscariot was 
upon him, and he could not escape his doom. 

To a few of catholic and tolerant mind a glimmering 
may have come that the pariah was to be pitied, and that 
his merciless treatment by the Gentile was not in accord 
with the Gentile doctrine. But if such there were their 
thoughts were secreted, for an age of privileged Jew- 
baiting would not favour their utterance or reception. 
There was no impartial audience to appeal to, no 
unprejudiced tribunal to hear both sides and be just. 
The sixteenth century which applauded “The Jew of 
Malta” and sang the ballad of Gernutus was not one to 
realise the possibility of any fault in itself. 
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But the literature of that period contains one example 
of a masked design, of a subtly disguised purpose. There 
was one drama which jibed at the Jew—and defended him; 
one which exposed his inhumanity—and his human 
feeling ; one which revealed him as pitiless—and an object 
of pity; one which showed the iniquity he dealt out to 
others—and the iniquity equally dealt out to him. There 
was one drama which lashed the Jew with scorn and 
reproach,—and with the self-same thongs that had been 
knotted lashed the Gentile for like offence. And the irony 
was that the double scheme was not detected, and that the 
audiences which approved the sentence on the inexorable 
Jew failed to perceive they were by implication applauding 
their own condemnation. 

The drama that achieved this triumph, the drama that 
first dealt out equal justice, the drama that first taught 
humanity and tolerance, and has so long awaited its 
true interpretation, was “The Merchant of Venice” of 
William Shakespeare. 

Properly to appreciate the vastness, the depth, and the 
audacity of Shakespeare’s design, consider for one moment 
his environment, the material he had to work upon, the 
national sentiment, the attitude of the Church, and the 
frenzied prejudice of the masses. No one had yet written 
a good word for the Jew. Precedent was wholly against 
him, and danger confronted him. The very story he had 
to tell was a popular indictment of Jewish methods, a 
story that had inflamed hostility against the usurer, had 
pandered to the vulgar error that every Jew was a 
murderer at heart, and had taught that no penalty could 
be too severe for the spoilers who sought Christian blood. 
And out of this our poet made the sublimest appeal to 
the better and the higher instincts in mankind, and while 
hiding no fault in the Jew, taught that mercy was no 
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question of race or sect, but the doctrine of humanity. 
That Shakespeare, himself of that philosophical pre- 
eminence which placed him beyond the range of narrow 
controversies, set about his task in this spirit I am 
convinced if only by reason of the fact that he made 
startling changes in the details of the story which was 
to serve him as a basis. These very changes stand out 
like signals to show the course he intended to pursue and 
the goal at which he aimed. It was he who brought in 
the redeeming features of the Jew, he who heightened the 
objectionable features of his adversaries. He threw into 
sharp contrast the professions and the performances of 
each. But the disguise of motive was perhaps too cunning 
and complete; and it is for us to discover how genius 
refashioned an ancient legend, and, with magic touch, 
transmuted base metal to gold, imparting to an idle 
theme which perpetuated race-prejudice, new and potent 
meanings. 

When William Shakespeare was a boy he must often 
have heard sung the ballad of Gernutus the Jew, with its 
forty and more inflammatory verses telling of the cruelty 
and craft of the usurer and the wretched fate of his 
Christian victim. The exact date of the ballad is 
unknown: all that is certain is that it was anterior to 
Shakespeare’s time, and that the story itself could be 
traced back close on three hundred years to the Italian 
author Fiorentino. About the time that Shakespeare was 
approaching the zenith of his power the higher classes in 
England, flourishing under the rule of Elizabeth, keen on 
great enterprises and glorious conquests, given to brave 
shows and finery, reckless, romantic, ambitious, and free- 
living—these classes had found the Hebrew and his loans 
a temporary comfort and a haunting curse. Once the 


laws had banished Jews from English shores. In 
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Elizabeth’s time they came more freely, and some attained 
positions of eminence and influence in spite of race 
prejudice. But the wave of popular feeling rose steadily 
against Jewish extortion. Moreover, in the year 1594, 
when Shakespeare was a man of substance and rapidly 
adding to his triumphs as actor and dramatist, an event of 
the most significant and impressive character occurred. 
Roderigo Lopez, a Jew who had been the Queen’s 
physician, was charged with complicity in the Spanish plot 
to poison Her Majesty,was put to the torture, and was 
hanged. The event aroused the deepest feeling through- 
out England. The pent-up enmity against the Jews broke 
forth in torrents of objurgations. It was while the 
voleanic outburst of passion was at its most devastating 
pitch that William Shakespeare wrote the play we now 
know by its abbreviated title “The Merchant of Venice.” 

Shakespeare knew Marlowe’s terrible drama of “The 
Jew of Malta,” and the plaudits that acclaimed it rang 
in his ears. He was at this time a little over thirty, and 
was himself in the awkward position of wealth; he was 
acquiring land and houses, was seeking social advancement, 
and in the place of “actor” was about to describe himself 
“gentleman.” The very year which, it is believed, found 
him writing “The Merchant of Venice” saw him the 
proud owner of New Place, Stratford, and an applicant 
at the Heralds College for a coat-of-arms for his father. 
About the same time we find from a letter that he was 
known to have influence in procuring money, and well 
within five years we have the record of some of his 
transactions in lending his own, charging the highest 
interest allowed by law (ten per cent.), and proceeding 
rigorously against his debtors or their securities. It is 
not unlikely, therefore, that if he had no sympathy 
with the worst forms of usury, he had scant patience with 
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spendthrifts who readily complained of the lender. Yet 
he dared not openly defend a Jew, though he could show 
what a Jew’s defence might be, even if it were only to 
appear to despise it. 

Is there an explanation of this drama which reconciles 
the author and the work, and justifies the delineator of 
Shylock as himself a money-lender; one, too, which proves 
that in writing “The Merchant of Venice” Shakespeare 
had a higher, a wiser, and a nobler purpose than any 
hitherto attributed to him ? 

The story was ready. The ballad of Gernutus was the 
vogue throughout Europe, whence it had travelled from 
Persia. Nearly forty years before there had been 
published in Milan the whole story of the merchant, the 
Jew, and the lady of the caskets, in a collection entitled 
“Tl Pecorone.” Already an English drama, famed in its 
time, but now lost, had been founded upon it. The public 
clamoured for Jew-villains on the stage, and Shakespeare’s 
opportunity was obvious. But Shakespeare modified the 
Jew’s character. Shylock has his redeeming features. 
The pourtrayal may be of a wretch, but it is not one 
devoid of softer feeling, or without appeal to human 
sympathy. And the Jew whom the audiences of 
Shakespeare’s time howled down for his cruelty was the 
Jew who was only imitating his Christian persecutors, and 
was goaded to his revenge. 


If a Christian wrong a Jew, what should his sufferance be 
by Christian example? Why, revenge. The villainy you 


teach me, I will execute. 


The onus was cast upon the Christians at the very outset. 
Dangerous words these, dangerous reasoning to place 
before a multitude who admitted no Jewish right, and 
who perceived no Christian error. It is the vindication 
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of Shylock, expressed again and again with all the same 
cogency as is the indictment against him. The mainspring 
of his revenge was in his own unforgivable wrongs. 

The central idea in the drama is mercy,—moral justice 
as against the letter of the law. There are two opposing 
sets of characters, Jew and Christian. Shakespeare 
illustrates in turn how each section regards the doctrine. 
But there is this difference—the Jew who shows no mercy, 
never preached it; the Christians who preached it, never 
showed it. Mercy was no part of Shylock’s creed. But 
to his opponents it was the supreme attribute, blessing him 
that gives and him that takes, 


And earthly power doth then show likest God’s 


When mercy seasons justice. 
y 


The Christians who would take it were not prepared to 
give. 

The play is in two portions. The first shows how the 
Jew, already an oppressed, a derided, a provoked man, 
defended his cruelty in the name of the law. The second 
shows how the Christians, who had so clearly perceived the 
righteous duty of human kindness, retaliated on him, and 
also in the name of the law meted out to him even less 
mercy than he would have accorded them! To the dulled 
wit and the blind fanaticism of Elizabethan times there 
was no inconsistency in this, no faulty logic, no contra- 
diction in terms or sentiments. But Shakespeare, who 
throughout the drama displays a positive mastery in 
judicial argument, must not be accused of gross blunder 
and of inconsequence in the elementary details of the 
story. He had deliberately departed from the original 
in softening down the Jew’s character, and in heaping 
up the penalties against him. To say he did this without 
purpose and without consciousness of the effect is to say he 
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blundered and failed. Once we grant his purpose, we 
have here in the “The Merchant of Venice” the most 
elaborate, the most stupendous, the most remorseless 
satire that a clear-visioned, broad-minded, justice-loving, 
unprejudiced critic could have penned against the 
extremes and follies of his age. Here were Christians who 
spat upon the Jew whose aid they sought, who whined 
for mercy when in default, and who were remorseless when 
in command. ‘This indeed was a theme worthy the poet’s 
pen, a lesson for his times if the times had the perspicuity 
to receive it. 

Although the impression left upon the mind is unfavour- 
able to Shylock, it has long been noted by analytical 
students that his character alternates greatly. If at one 
time he stirs us to bitter detestation, at another he moves 
us to sorrow; if we are quick to discern his readiness to 
inflict injury, we might as quickly perceive that he had 
deep and irreparable injury to endure. So complex is his 
character that actors of different generations have scarcely 
known whether to present him as an abhorrent ora pathetic 
figure. The doubt, strange as it may seem, is created in 
the Shakespearean text, which has alternately limned 
Shylock in hard lines and in tender shades. For the 
explanation we must go to the Italian story which supplied 
the plot and the original character, and must notice where 
the poet slavishly followed and where he boldly departed 
from his model. 

Had Shakespeare wished to pourtray the Jew uncom- 
promisingly black and irredeemably wrong he had only to 
reproduce the facts in Fiorentino’s tale of Guiannetto 
Here there were no quibbles; there was no direct provoca- 
tion to the Jew to seek a cruel revenge. He had not been 
gibed at by the Christians, he had not lost his daughter, 
nor was there need to forfeit his loan. His sole motive in 
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insisting on his pound of flesh was, as the Italian writer 
says, to “have the satisfaction of saying that he had put 
to death the greatest of Christian merchants.” No wrong 
had been done him, nor had he been taught the lesson of 
revenge by his Christian rivals. These details are one and 
all Shakespeare’s additions. 

Everything which tells against the Jew is in the Italian 
story ; everything in his favour was introduced by Shakes- 
peare. The Italian made the Christians models of proper 
conduct; Shakespeare put them in an equivocal position. 
The Jew, in the original, unmitigatedly bad as his conduct 
was, escaped with comparatively moderate penalties, was 
prevented from having his pound of flesh, and his loan was 
not returned to him because he had refused it. That was 
all, and it was just and reasonable. But Shakespeare 
heaped up the penalties until they became vindictive, 
illogical, and inhuman. The Jew was not only foiled in 
his meditated revenge, and deprived of his loan, as in the 
story, but he was told that his life was forfeit. Death 
was only spared him by his sacrificing the rest of his 
wealth and becoming utterly beggared; he was made to 
settle part of the money on the eloping daughter who had 
already robbed him; and, bitterest irony of all, he was 
forced to “turn Christian”—this Jew of Jews, whose 
religious fervour was almost fanatical—made to renounce 
his faith, perform a solemn and disgusting farce, all to 
please the mocking enemies who had preached to him the 
divineness of mercy. This, which makes the tale 
incongruous, which puts the Christian conduct in so 
sinister a light, was, again, Shakespeare’s own contribution 
to the plot. Not a hint of it was in the Italian story. 

Shakespeare, then, constructing an anti-Jewish drama, 
moderated the Jew’s character, and whilst writing to 


please Christian audiences, brought out with severe though 
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subtle conspicuousness the evil traits in Christian 
character. In short, he gave us a better Jew and a worse 
Christian than he found in his models; he reduced the 
main argument to ridicule; he showed that if a miserly 
Jew should show mercy, still more should large-hearted 
Christians show by their practice and example that they 
believed in that highest of Christian virtues. 

Authorities tell us that Shakespeare’s interpretation of 
the law is correct and masterly. Portia’s pleas are without 
a flaw. Granted the antecedent circumstances and the 
conclusion must follow. Had Shakespeare merely desired 
to support the rigour of Venetian law, all he had to do 
was to alienate our sympathy from the offender. In 
creating sympathy for him, however, he leads us, 
consciously or unconsciously, to question the expediency 
and the ethical justification of the act done in the name 
of the law. What must be thought of the preachers of 
mercy who insist on the utmost penalty? Shakespeare 
exalts human pity above hard rules, and reminds us 
that “in the course of justice not one of us would see 
salvation.” 

If, then, we may assume that Shakespeare, who believed 
that Jew-baiting was unjustified, and doubted whether in 
the notorious case of Lopez a Jew had been fairly tried 
by Christian judges, wished to give his own countrymen a 
much-required lesson in tolerance, could we conceive of a 
more cunning method of evincing his own opinions than 
in showing what could be said for the hated usurer as 
well as against him, and revealing the faults of excess 
committed by unrestrained persecution? It is likely that 
his lesson failed in its immediate purpose. But there is 
not one man to-day, bitter as his animosity against the 


Hebrew race may be, who does not feel the poignant force | 


of those penetrating questions : — 
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Hath not a Jew eyes? Hath not a Jew hands, organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections, passions? fed with the same 
food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to the same 
diseases, healed by the same means, warmed and cooled by 
the same winter and summer, as a Christian is? If you 
prick us, do we not bleed? If you tickle us, do we not 
laugh? If you poison us, do we not die? And if you wrong 
us, shall we not revenge? If we are like you in the rest, 
we will resemble you in that. 


It is hard to see how the meaning escaped the most 
obtuse. Here was Shakespeare at the height of the 
nation’s passion preaching the oneness of humanity, the 
kinship of Jew and Gentile—all God’s creatures, the same 
in flesh, in nerve, in brain, in the emotions of the heart. 
When has the case for the Jew been summed with such 
irresistible force, not unmixed with pathos, than in these 
words, the sharp edge of which cuts like a knife ?— 





Signior Antonio, many a time and oft 

In the Rialto you have rated me 

About my money and my usances: 

Still have I borne it with a patient shrug; 
For sufferance is the badge of all our tribe. 
You call me misbeliever, cut-throat dog, 

And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine, 

And all for use of that which is mine own. 
Well then, it now appears, you need my help: 


What should I say to you? Should I not say, 
“ Hath a dog money? Is it possible 

A cur can lend three thousand ducats?’ 

Shall I bend low, and in a bondman’s key, 
With bated breath and whispering humbleness 
Say this ?— 

“Fair sir, you spit on me on Wednesday last ; 
You spurned me such a day; another time 
You called me dog; and for these courtesies 
I'll lend you thus much moneys?” 
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Shakespeare as plainly as may be bids the Christian put 
himself in the Jew’s place, and, suffering and provoked as 
he was, judge how he would act if besought for help. He 
has pierced to the inner feeling of the Jew; he shows us 
his quivering heart, bids us look on the soul with its secret 
torture. Wrongs are laid bare; the wounds which bled 
inwardly are exposed in their rawness. 

If it all ended here the Jew’s claim to some common 
sympathy would be established; but it does not end here. 
Despite the service sought of him he is still to be followed 
by contumely and spared no private pang. His only child, 
the daughter loved, the one link between him and the dead 
wife whose memory he fondly cherished, proves to be his 
basest wronger. Incited by a Christian lover she robs him 
of his money, his jewels, and even his dearest relics—and 
the Christians applaud her crime and deride his grief. 
Gratiano and Salario typify the unfeeling and insulting 


mob. <A Jew’s sorrows are only food for mirth. 


I never heard a passion so confused, 

So strange, outrageous, and so variable, 

As the dog Jew did utter in the streets: 

“My daughter !—O, my ducats!—O, my daughter! 
Fled with a Christian! O, my Christian ducats! 
Justice! the law! my ducats, and my daughter!” 


Why, all the boys in Venice follow him, 
Crying, his stones, his daughter, and his ducats! 


Even this was not enough ruin and despair for the dog 
Jew. To make the Christian mirth the greater, his 
apostate daughter squandered the very jewels she had 
stolen, and did not forbear to purchase a monkey with a 
ring, her dead mother’s gift to her father. “I had it of 
Leah, when I was a bachelor:’ Was there anything 


lacking to wring the old man’s heart? But the Christians 
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already in Shylock’s debt, made merry with the news, and 
laughed their loudest, for it mattered nothing to them 
that a Jew had hands, affections, senses, passions like 
themselves. But on the stage, at last, the Jew had been 
revealed as a man and not as a beast for idle torment— 
and so the first part of Shakespeare’s task was done. 

The second part of the task had also been introduced. 
If Shakespeare by his interpolations had made the case 
better for the Jew, by new devices he made it worse for 
the Christians. A world of sarcasm lies in the fact that 
Bassanio, the hero, one of the men who spurned the Jew 
for his greed, proposed to marry an heiress, not for love, 
but as a means of paying his debts. This, too, is not 
according to the Italian story. Shakespeare entirely 
changed the original motive, and supplied Bassanio with 
the vulgarest he could think of—all the more base and 
unworthy when contrasted with his professions of virtue 
and his condemnation of the Jew’s avarice. Bassanio had 
disabled his estate by prodigal luxury; he was already an 
unscrupulous borrower who, with the money lent him by 
Antonio, had continued his wasteful career; and the 
happiest idea that occurred to him was to borrow more 
in order to go fortune-hunting, and to offer himself, a 
bankrupt, to the lady who had been “richly left.” When 
we remember Shakespeare’s ideal of true love, whole- 
hearted, disinterested, then we know that a bitter gibe 
lurks in the recounting of his sordid project, the poet’s 
own invention. It mattered nothing to Shakespeare that 
in this ascription of sheer selfishness to Bassanio he was 
losing sight of the fact that later on, in adhering to the 
story of the caskets, he would have to present him as the 
smug moralist who despised “gaudy gold and deceiving 
ornament,’ and who sought his love’s portraiture in a 


frame of lead. The character is another of the poet’s 
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intentional inconsistencies, an inconsistency arising from 
a change in the original narrative—a change the only 
object of which seems to have been to compare wordy 
protestations with acts. 

The whole group of Christian characters is, in short, 
unpleasing. Antonio, most unbusinesslike of men, is an 
unheroic figure at the best, and utterly depressing; his 
self-denying friendship is merely the extravagance of 
medizeval romance. Bassanio is a reckless wastrel, more 
readily perceiving the mote in another’s eye than the beam 
in his own, censorious of the faults in a Jew which he 
readily forgives in a Gentile. He has admirable seconders 
in the irresponsible chatterbox Gratiano and in Salernio, 
whose Christian mercy could imagine nothing better than 
a “halter gratis” for the infidel. Lorenzo was the 
accomplice of Jessica in her thefts, and Shakespeare has 
left us no words which sting so much as those by Gratiano 
at the elopement when Jessica, having thrown the stolen 
casket to her lover and bidden him wait while she “ gilds 
herself with some more ducats,” exclaims :— 


“Now, by my hood, a Gentile, and no Jew.” 


The literary structure of the “Merchant of Venice” 
shows that Shakespeare composed it when he was approach- 
ing the height of his power. Dr. Brandes, perhaps the 
greatest authority on Shakespeare’s literary eras, declares 
that this drama belongs to his “ brightest period when he 
fervently celebrated strength and wisdom in man, intellect 
and wit in woman.” It is only just on our part, therefore, 
to credit him with deliberate intention and to read into 
every phase of the “Merchant of Venice” a profound 
purpose. He worked with conscience and aim, and the 
very faults in the great drama stand out like signals mark- 
ing the course to the ultimate goal. His public was not 
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likely to be taught the Golden Rule by direct reproof; it 
was not likely to accept the doctrine that the Jew who felt 
as other men should receive the bare justice of other men; 
it was not likely to understand that the incentive to mercy 
was as forceful whether Jew or Gentile was the object; nor 
was it likely to admit that wrong as it was for a Jew to 
exact the utmost penalty of a Christian, it was equally 
wrong of a Christian to exact the utmost penalty of a 
Jew. But all these truths might be cunningly conveyed 
through the vehicle of satire. For this reason Shakespeare 
began by making his Jew a man, by showing how deeply 
sensitive he could be when scorned, by proving as capable 
of love as he was of hatred. And, though he revealed 
Shylock as an evil-doer who doubtless plotted the murder 
of a rival in the guise of law, yet Shakespeare declined to 
hold up the menaced Christians as patterns of moral virtue 
or commercial integrity. 

To do good for good’s own sake, to be tolerant to all men, 
to seek moral equity and not justice fashioned by iron 
rules of the law—these seem to form the text from which 
Shakespeare preached. We follow the whole course of 
the argument without a single break. The squandering 
Bassanio is contrasted with the miserly Shylock; the case 
of the Christians, unthrifty and shortsighted, is shown 
in its weakness and strength, and the case of the Jew, 
extortionate and far-seeing, in its strength and weakness. 
The two parties change places in the process of the story, 
but they both act the same in the moment of triumph. 
This was where Shakespeare’s satire became most manifest. 
The victory over Shylock was a victory of brute strength 
by the sacrifice of intellectual reason, religious prompting, 
and the very logic on which the victors had themselves 
relied. 


The work is done so thoroughly, the object is attained so 
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completely, that we must credit Shakespeare with the 
perfect design of revealing as in a mirror the Christians to 
themselves, and of arousing them to a consciousness of the 
faults they so readily condemned in others. And it is this 
that makes “The Merchant of Venice,’ otherwise an 
incongruous mass of benighted prejudice and bad logic, 
one of the most exalted, one of the most enlightened, 
and one of the most gracious of the lustrous group of the 
master’s dramas. It was Shakespeare’s message to his age. 
It marked a new era in moral thought, in toleration, in the 
conception of equity. It was a blow at blind bigotry; 
and, masked as the cunning satire was, many a Jew-baiter 
must have been haunted by that penetrating question— 
“Hath not a Jew eyes?” and many a conscience must have 
been searched by the phrase, ‘And earthly power doth 
then show likest God’s when mercy seasons justice.” 

All through the more sombre fabric of the drama 
Shakespeare ran the glistening threads of the dainty, 
impossible romance of the three caskets and the lovers of 
Portia; but that sparkling romance, too, was made to serve 
a moral purpose. Gold, gold, was the curse of the miser 
and the bane of the spendthrift—gold, with its outward 
show, its deceitful ornament, its evanescent pleasures, its 
corrupting power. Pure love, which endures all, braves 
all, suffers all, is likeliest to be found in the casket of 
honest lead. And so the filament of the fairy-like love- 
story intertwined with the rugged roots of the grim Jew- 
legend, and both were made to yield their sovereign rich- 
ness in the poet’s unfading thoughts. 

One great and lasting satisfaction remains. If, in 
this drama, the Christian conduct is not such as wins 
admiration, yet it is solely from Christian lips that those 
precepts come which, if followed, would lead to an 


attainment of life’s ideal. There would be tolerance for 
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others, human sympathy, clemency, goodwill; the Golden 
Rule itself would not be a pious abstraction, but a vital 
fact. The great drama, instead of standing out as 
anomalous, the worst of arguments advanced to justify the 
meanest of faults, now may be made to take its place 
apropriately with the other dramas in which the poet 
draws forth a true harmony from noble chords. We have 
no longer to apologise for “The Merchant of Venice,” to 
confess that its doctrines are irreconcilable, and _ to 
abandon the effort to vindicate the poet’s own morality. 
On the contrary, we honour him the more for the 
triumphant fulfilment of one of the most difficult and 
hazardous of tasks, cunningly devised to win the acceptance 
of a truth unwillingly received, vividly illustrating the 
course of rectitude to be pursued, and exemplifying the 
need for broader and more spiritual observance of Christian 
faith. I hail the drama as a masterpiece of exposition, 
and I link it on with the profound moral teachings of 
“Hamlet,” “Timon of Athens,’ “Lear,” and ‘The 
Tempest.” And, to the rich and the poor, the oppressed 
and the oppressor, there is but one transcendant virtue 
worthy to be regarded as the fruit of true religion and 
honest humanity—Charity, the attribute of God Himself. 
That is the moral of “‘ The Merchant of Venice.” 
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D. FRANCISCO MANOEL DE MELLO: 
HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS, 





WITH EXTRACTS FROM HIS 
“Letter of Guidance to Married Men,” 
By EpGar PRestaGe. 


‘* N’uma mio sempre a espada, n’outra a penna.” 
CAMOENS. 


PORTUGAL had been for thirty-one years united to, or, 

to speak more accurately, under the dominion of 
Spain, when, on the 23rd November, 1611—St. Clement’s 
Day,—Dom Francisco Manoel de Mello, Knight Commander 
of the Military Order of Christ, and one of the most 
elegant, learned and fruitful of Portuguese writers, first 
saw the light in Lisbon.! Through his father, D. Luiz de 
Mello, he was related to the House of Braganza, which had 


1. His writings apart, the following comprise the chief authorities for 
a study of the life and works of D. F. Manoel de Mello :—Innocencio da 
Silva, ‘‘ Diccionario Bibliographico Portuguez,” Vol. ii., p. 437 e¢ seq., 
and Vol. ix., p. 330e¢ seg. Biography preceding the Edition of the ‘‘Carta 
de Guia de Casados,” London, 1820. Preface by Camillo Castello Branco 
to his Edition of the ‘‘ Carta de Guia de ae hag Porto, 1873. Preface 
by Innocencio da Silva to his Edition of the ‘‘ Feira dos Anexins,” 
Lisbon, 1875. Biography preceding the Edition of the ‘“‘ Historia... 
Guerra de Cataluiia” in the Biblioteca Clasica. Madrid, 1883. Mendes 
dos Remedios, ‘‘ Historia da Litteratura Portugesa,” Coimbra, 1902, 
p. 287 et seg. Camillo is not always accurate, e.g., he says that de Mello 
spent seven years in Rome, and after his exile did not return to Portugal 
until the death of the Count of Villa Nova in 1662, though it is beyond 
dispute that de Mello was in Lisbon in 1659, while as we know he was 
in Marseilles on his way to Rome in July, 1663, and find him in Lyons 
on his homeward journey in April, 1665, he can hardly have spent two 
years in the Eternal City. 
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been founded by Nuno Alvares Pereira, the hero of 
Aljubarrota, known to history as the Holy Constable, while 
his mother, D. Maria de Toledo de Mazuellos belonged to 
a Spanish family of note. He studied the Humanities at 
the College of St. Antonio at Coimbra, under Father 
Balthazar Telles,? author of the “History of Ethiopia,” and 
of the “Chronicle of the Company of Jesus,” and afterwards 
its Provincial, and at the age of fourteen, he showed a rare 
precocity of talent by writing a poem in ottava rima, in the 
style of Camoens, to celebrate the recapture of Bahia from 
the Dutch in 1625, while at seventeen he finished a 
scientific work entitled ‘‘ Concordancias Mathematicas,” 
and at eighteen wrote a novel. The premature death of 
his father obliged him to choose a career and make his own 
way in the world and to a youth of his birth and position 
one course naturally suggested itself, and he became a 
soldier. He joined a Portuguese contingent raised for the 
Flanders War and embarked on the 24th September, 1626, 
with his general, D. Manoel de Menezes, in one of the six 
vessels of a squadron which had orders to look out for the 
yearly fleets from India and Brazil, due to arrive at this 
time, and, after convoying them to Lisbon, it was to carry 
the expedition to the Low Countries. The squadron spent 
some time at sea and then returned to find the fleets 
already arrived and sheltering at Corunna and on Christmas 
Day it started once more to fulfil its mission. However it 
encountered bad weather soon after leaving port and on the 
10th January, 1627, there arose a storm so terrible as to have 


2. A descendant of Francisco de Moraes, author of ‘‘ Palmeirim de 


Inglaterra.” Mr. W. E. Purser, in his recently published “ Palmerin of 
England,” a book that does credit to Irish scholarship, conclusively proves 
that Moraes wrote the famous romance, and disposes of the Spanish 
claims once and for all. 


3. This book appeared with a prefatory letter by de Mello, which is re- 
printed in his ‘Cartas Familiares,” pp. 201—13, Ed. Lisbon, 1752. 
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become historic, and after nineteen days of battling with 
winds and waves the General’s ship ran on shore, dismasted 
and helpless, near St. Jean de Luz. A night of horror 
followed, which was spent by some in making confessions, 
vows and wills, by others in contriving rafts, while 
D. Manoel de Menezes realising the extremity of the 
danger, donned his best clothes and his men imitated his 
example, in the hope that when the expected end came, 
their rich winding sheets might recommend them for an 
honourable burial. In the midst of all the tumult, he 
took from among his papers a sonnet which his friend 
Lope de Vega had given him before he left Madrid, 
and read it there and then to the young de Mello, discuss- 
ing its merits and pointing out its defects with the utmost 
sang froid, no doubt to distract his mind from the perils 
surrounding them. Eventually most of the crew were able 
to get safely to shore by the aid of small boats dispatched 
to their succour by the French inhabitants, but the other 
ships of the squadron, save one, went down with all on 
board, and de Mello had the melancholy task of supervising 
the burial of ninety-four cartloads of corpses of those who 
had perished. A great part of the nobility* of the country, 
the flower of her soldiers and sailors, and some of her 
stoutest war-vessels were no more, and he reckoned this 
disaster the worst that Portugal had suffered since the 
death of King Sebastian, and the destruction of his army 
in 1578, at the battle of Aleacer Kebir.® 

This misadventure entirely changed his plans and 
prospects, and he spent much of the next ten years of his 

4. Until the end of the 16th century, it was the custom for young men 
of good family to serve in Africa and win their spurs fighting against the 
Moors. In De Mello’s time they served on shipboard instead. 

5. He describes it vividly and well in the ‘‘ Naufragio da Armada 


Portugueza em Franea,” one of the historical essays contained in his 
‘*Epanaphoras de Varia Historia Portugueza,” Lisbon, 1676. 
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life at the Court of Madrid ® as a “ pretendiente,” varied by 
occasional visits to his own country, and in that splendid 
centre of a world-empire he contrived to cultivate the 
acquaintance of the leading men of Spain, soldiers, 
diplomats and /itterati. His friendship and correspondence 
with the distinguished poet Francisco de Quevedo certainly 
dates from this period, and in addition he was fortunate 
enough to attract the favourable notice of the all-powerful 
Minister, the Count Duke of Olivares. In 1637 a popular 
insurrection broke out in the important city of Evora and 
the neighbouring towns, and spread from there over the 
Alemtejo and the Algarve, in consequence of the imposi- 
tion on Portugal of an additional tribute of 500,000 
cruzados, and the Duke of Braganza charged de Mello to 
satisfy King Philip, who felt serious apprehensions as to 
the loyalty of his great Portuguese vassal. Having 
tranquilized the mind of Olivares by his account of the 
Duke’s conduct in the affair, de Mello was selected shortly 
afterwards to accompany the Count of Linhares on a 
mission to pacify the revolted city, and he also served as 
an intermediary in the negotiations between the Junta of 
St. Antonio, which had been formed at Evora, and the 
Duke. Linhares soon found the task entrusted to him 
impossible of performance, as had been foreseen, and 
returned to Lisbon, dispatching de Mello to Madrid to 
report his want of success and inform the King and 
Ministers of the strength, armament and disposition of 
the citizens. On his way to the capital he passed 
through the town of Villa Vicosa, where his ducal relative 
resided and kept a semi-regal court, and informed him of 
the situation in Evora, and received letters for the Spanish 

6. In his “ Aula Politica” he refers to his long stay at and studious 


experience of that Court which he visited on ten different occasions. 
Ibid. p. 3. Ed. Lisbon, 1720. 
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monarch. Subsequent events proved that the troubles in 
Evora were the first sparks of a general conflagration which 
broke out three years later and resulted in the proclamation 
of the Duke of Braganza as John IV. of Portugal; and 
when de Mello came before Olivares, the latter questioned 
him strictly on all he had seen and heard, and particularly 
as to the mind of the future King, but failed to 
elicit anything tending to prove his complicity in the 
revolt. De Mello put considerations of patriotism before 
his own advancement and concealed what he may have 
known of the plans and ambitions which the Duchess 
cherished for her husband, a poor-spirited man, who 
habitually preferred his own safety to the public weal.’ 


. . . ay 
Having subdued and punished the revolters in Evora and 


elsewhere, the Spanish Government ordered, by way of 


further penalty, the raising of four regiments which were 
to be maintained at the cost of the Portuguese, as well as 
of two regiments of volunteer infantry. One of these 
regiments was given in charge to de Mello, who had 
remained in Madrid without employment, and failing to 
get the necessary number of men in his own country, he 
passed over into Castile, in the middle of the year 1638, to 
fill the files there. It happened that about this time the 
Cardinal Infant D. Fernando, Governor of Flanders, was 
pressing the Court of Madrid to send him reinforcements, 
and in pursuance of this request the Council of State 
decided to collect all the available troops, including the 
new levies, for embarkation at Carthagena and Corunna, 
and shortly after his arrival at the latter place, de Mello 
found himself appointed colonel of a mixed regiment of 
1,170 men, partly Portuguese, partly Spaniards. An 
opportunity of leading them against the enemy came 


7. He gives an account of these happenings in the ‘‘ Epanaphoras,” 
under the title of ‘“‘ Alteracoens de Evora.” 
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earlier than he had expected, for on the 16th of June, 1639, 
a French fleet of seventy sail, under the Archbishop of 
Bordeaux, made a descent on the town, and the young 
colonel of twenty-eight and his men had charge of the fort 
of St. Antonio in the fighting that followed. Though the 
attempt failed, King Philip determined on a counter attack 
against both French and Dutch and, before long, Corunna 
saw a fleet of seventy sail collected in the offing, and ten 
thousand men went on board under the direction of 
de Mello as embarkation officer. On the 27th August the 
fleet sailed under its Admiral Oquendo, and on the 
16th September met the Dutch in the Channel under 
Van Tromp, who drew off after a six hour’s indecisive 
conflict, which was renewed for fourteen hours on the 18th, 
and ended in the Hollanders taking refuge at Calais. The 
Spaniards thereupon moved off to the Downs to repair and 
obtain a fresh supply of powder from England, but though 
they paid for it twice over, they could not get delivery 
until too late, owing to Dutch intrigues, while the latter 
got all they wanted from the French. The arrival of fresh 
vessels increased Van Tromp’s numbers to one hundred 
and ten vessels besides eighteen fireships, and with this 
overwhelming force he attacked the Spaniards at a time 
when, owing to the default of the English, they were un- 
prepared to receive him, and gained a decisive victory.® 
which cost them the loss of 43 ships and 6,000 men. 
De Mello and his regiment had the good fortune to escape 
from this naval disaster, and for some months he served as 
a soldier in Flanders, and he was about to proceed on a 
diplomatic mission to Germany when a serious illness 
supervened, which probably led to his return home, where 


8. De Mello wrote an account of the conflict by order of the Cardinal 
Infant, and it is included in the ‘‘ Epanaphoras.” He had Van Tromp’s 
version of the affair from the mouth of the great Admiral himself. 
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the governorship of Bayona in Galicia rewarded the 
marked military capacity and powers of organisation and 
command he had displayed on many occasions since leaving 
Spain. Owing, however, to the outbreak of the great 
rebellion in Catalonia, he never occupied his post, for the 
ministers of King Philip specially selected him, though a 
Portuguese, to send to the new theatre of war as adviser 
or chief of the staff to the Marquis de los Vélez, Commander 
of the Royal forces, and so well did he maintain his reputa- 
tion that, as long as he remained there and directed the 
operations, they had a uniformly successful issue. After- 
wards, when the King ordered the Marquis to select the 
most competent man in the army to record the campaign, 
the latter choose de Mello for the task, and he began 
immediately to collect materials for his ‘“‘ Historia de los 
Movimientos Separacion y Guerra de Cataluiia,” which he 
finished after his return to Portugal and dedicated to Pope 
Innocent X. When the book appeared, in 1645, it at once 
took rank as a classic and a model of historical style. This 
is what Ticknor says of it: “The accounts of the first 
outbreak in Barcelona, on the feast of Corpus Christi, when 
the city was thronged with the bold peasantry of the 
interior, the subsequent strife of the exasperated factions, 
the debates in the Junta of Catalonia, and those in the 
King’s Council under the leading of the Count Duke 
Olivares, and the closing scene of the whole, the ineffectual 
storming of the grand fortress of Mont’ Juich by the Royal 
forces, and the disastrous retreat that followed, are all 
given with a freshness and power that could come only 
from one who had shared in the feelings he describes, and 

9. In addition, the Spanish Council of State adjudged him large 
pecuniary rewards for his services in Flanders, but he never enjoyed 
them, owing to the delays interposed by the Council of Portugal and 


to the Revolution of 1640, He gives a list of them in his ‘‘ Aula 
Politica.” p. 49. 
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had witnessed the very movements he sets with such a life- 
like spirit before us. His style, too, is suited to his vary- 
ing subjects, sometimes animated and forcible, sometimes 
quaint and idiomatic, sometimes in its dark hints and 
abrupt tones reminding us of Tacitus.” }° 

When the news reached Madrid that a band of noblemen 
conspirators had on the 1st December, 1640, proclaimed 
the independence of Portugal, de Mello was still serving 
in Catalonia along with some thousands of his countrymen, 
and Olivares, feeling that he had been hoodwinked by this 
friend and relative of the new King three years earlier 
and instigated by Diego Suarez, who represented the 
injury a man of such calibre might do to Spain to 
the profit of his own country, at once ordered his 
arrest. He was sent in chains to Madrid, where he lay in 
prison four months, after which, as no proof of his guilt 
could be found, he obtained his liberty, together with an 
increased pension and a better post than he previously 
held, but these bribes failed to effect their purpose, and as 
soon as the opportunity came, he hastened to offer his 
sword and experience to his legitimate Monarch and 
induced others to follow his example. Portugal had need 
of men and money, but above all of such ripe soldiers as 
Manoel de Mello had proved himself to be, for she had 


emerged from her “ captivity’ poor and weak," having 


lost many of her most valuable oversea possessions to the 


10. “History of Spanish Literature,” iii. p. 150. Ed. London, 1855. De 
Mello gives an account of the conditions under which he wrote it and his 
reason for issuing it under the nom de guerre of Clemente Libertino, in 
his “ Apologos Dialogaes,” p. 400. ed. Lisbon, 1721, and in the 
following pages he replies to the criticisms of contemporaries on this and 
others of his books. See also pp. 9 and 55 of the ‘‘ Cartas,” and ef. the 
judgment of Philarete Chasles on the “Guerra de Catalufia,” in 
**Voyages d’un Critique 4 travers la Vie et les Livres,” vol. ii. pp. 283— 
295. Paris, 1868. 

11. It is said that Spain took no less than three thousand pieces of 
artillery from Portugal during the latter’s subjection. This was one of the 
smallest injuries to which the weaker power had to submit ! 
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English and Dutch, who regarded the Portuguese as 
Spaniards and therefore as foes. Together they had stripped 
her of her recognised overlordship and trade monopoly in 
the East, destroyed her settlements on the African coast, 
and expelled her from the greater part of the littoral of 
Brazil. It is not too much to say that Portugal wanted 
for everything at the commencement of her struggle with 
Spain, and though the war ended after twenty-eight 
years in the recognition of her independence, she owed it 
almost entirely to the disorganisation of her mighty 
adversary, foreign assistance, and her own good fortune. 
At the outset, the Catalonian rebellion prevented Philip IV. 
from making a serious effort to reconquer Portugal and 
the new King used the breathing time thus afforded him 
to strengthen his position by foreign alliances, and in 
pursuance of this policy de Mello went to England in 1641 
to assist in negotiating a treaty between the two countries 
and spent three months at the Court of “that tragic 
King Charles.” He describes his journey in one of his 
epistles in verse,!? and seems to have been particularly 
impressed by what he calls “the beauteous verdure of 
England.” His “Aula Politica” !* contains an anecdote 
of his stay in London and at least one of his published 
letters!4 is dated from there, while in his “ Memorial,” to 
be mentioned later, he remarks, no doubt as a result of his 
experience, that “it requires more finesse to be a Catholic 
in England than to be a Christian in Rome.” His 
connection with our country through his writings does not 
end here,’ for among the printers whom he employed in, 

12, v. Epistle V. of La Fistula de Urania, in the “Obras Metricas.’ 
Lyons, 1665. 

13. p, 90. 

14. ‘Cartas Familiares,” p. 8, 

15. One of his sonnets betrays a curious lack of humour in subject and 
treatment; it is addressed to ‘‘ The Most Serene King of Great Britain 


on His Majesty having been bled the day after a Palace Feast.” The 
King was Charles II. 
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after years on the complete edition of his works was 
Juan Stenop (John Stanhope?) of London, while an 
English version of his “Carta de Guia de Casados” !4 
appeared there in 1697, and when the Portuguese Liberal 
exiles in England began to reprint the classics of their 
literature at the beginning of the last century, they 
included this volume in a series destined to keep alive the 
spirit of patriotism in a foreign land.!” 

From England de Mello proceeded to Holland at the 
summons of the Portuguese Ambassador, Tristan de 
Mendonga, whom he helped to collect and equip a fleet in 
aid of his country and when it was ready, he took com- 
mand and after great difficulties and dangers succeeded in 
convoying safely to Lisbon the most valuable succour yet 
received, for the vessels were many in number and carried 
soldiers, munitions of war and provisions, together with 
some foreign officers of note who had volunteered for 
service against the Spaniards. This was in the spring of 
1642, and de Mello spent the next two and a half years in 
carrying out important commissions such as the reorganisa- 
tion of the army in the Alemtejo, which cost him a twelve 
months’ labour on the spot and the conveyance of the 
surrendered Spanish troops to the border; and in the 
intervals, the Ministers were continually calling him in to 

16. By Captain John Stevens, who also translated Faria e Sousa’s 
‘History of Portugal” and his ‘‘ Portuguese Asia.” Mr. Fitzmaurice 
Kelly calls him “a famous pirate and botcher of other men’s work.” 
The period between 1580 and 1680 was prolific in English versions of 
Portuguese works, e.g., Lichtield’s translation of Castanheda’s ‘‘ History 
of India,” Munday’s translation of ‘‘Amadis de Gaula,” and of “ Palmeirim 
de Inglaterra,” Fanshawe’s translation of “The Lusiads,” Cogan’s trans- 
lation of the ‘‘ Peregrination” of Mendes Pinto (who is now proved to 
have been a more truthful narrator than either Congreve or his own 
countrymen thought) and Wyche’s translation of the ‘‘ Life of D. John 


de Castro,’ by Freire d’ Andrade, while no less than four Editions 
appeared of L’ Estrange’s version of ‘‘ The Letters of a Portuguese Nun.” 

17, London, T.C. Hansard, 1820. The reprints included the Pindaric 
Odes of Diniz da Cruz e Silva and the curious ‘‘ Arte de Furtar,” for long 
falsely attributed to Father Antonio Vieira. 
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consult with them on difficult diplomatic and military 
questions, especially as to the fortification of the frontier 
towns. He directed the construction of the forts at the 
Lisbon bar, and drew up a plan for the defence of the 
capital against a threatened attack by the English fleet, 
while at the same time the King employed his ready pen 
in the defence of his title to the throne, as well as on a life 
of his father, Duke D. Theodosio. To all appearances 
de Mello had now attained to the summit of his ambition 
when, without warning, the wheel of fortune took a sharp 
turn '§ and justified the saying: “Call no man happy 
until his death,” for he found himself charged with having 
procured the assassination of one Francisco Cardozo, the 
steward of the Count of Villa Nova, and on the 19th 
November, 1644, he was thrown into prison where he 
remained nine years. His trial'® would seem to have been 
conducted with a strange disregard of justice, for though 
no real evidence of his guilt could be produced, and forty 
witnesses, all men of high position and character, testified 
in his favour, the Court of his Order, which included some 
strong personal enemies, condenined him to perpetual exile 
in Africa and the payment of a heavy monetary fine which 
reduced him to poverty. He appealed? against this sentence, 
with the result that he lost his Commenda, and India was 
substituted for Africa as the place of banishment, and a 
further appeal brought his cause for decision before the 
King as head of the Order, but the latter allowed year after 


year to pass by without pronouncing a final judgment, for 


18. In one of his letters he complains that he “made shipwreck at the 
doors of rest.” 

19. No final opinion can of course be pronounced until the “ process” 
is found and printed in full. It is to be hoped that some investigator of 
things literary and historical in Portugal will do this before long. 


20. A letter of his dated 11th June, 1648, relates the proceedings up to 
that time. v. ‘‘Cartas,” p. 233. 
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reasons which will presently appear. During all this time 
powerful friends like Father Antonio Vieira, the great Jesuit 
preacher, writer and diplomat, were working hard to procure 
his release, and the Queen Regent of France, Anne of Austria, 
condescended to write in his favour to John IV., in the 
name of her young son, afterwards Louis XIV., and the 
Elector Palatine also offered to intercede for him and 
though his enemies strove hard to nullify these efforts, he 
finally obtained the commutation of his sentence into a six 
years’ exile to Brazil. We have now reason to believe that 
though the supposed crime of inciting to murder served 
as a pretext, it was not the true cause of the severe punish- 
ment inflicted on a man who had rendered invaluable 
services to King and country, for Camillo Castello Branco, 
the famous novelist, has unearthed the facts of this sorry 
business from a contemporary genealogical MS.7!_— If this 
authority can be relied upon, it appears that both the 
King and de Mello, then a gallant gentleman of thirty 
beloved of ladies, had for some time past been carrying 
on an intrigue with D. Marianna de Alencastre, the third 
and youthful wife of the aged Count of Villa Nova, 
whose beauty formed a theme for the poets of the Court. 
On a certain night she had given a rendezvous to her 
royal lover, but de Mello, who suspected he had a rival in 
her affections, was on the watch and happened to 
arrive at her palace at the same hour as the King. Both 
endeavoured to enter together, and each refusing to give 
way to the other, they drew their swords and fought until 
the sound of the combat brought the Countess to a window 
and they had to retire. The combatants were masked, but 
the King had recognised de Mello, though the latter only 


21. Vide the Preface to his edition of the ‘‘ Carta de Guia de Casados,” 


Porto, 1873, reprinted with a corrective note in ‘‘ Bohemia do Espirito,” 
Porto, 1886. 
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learnt in prison the identity of his opponent! A 
subsequent visit of his to the same lady became known to 
the Count of Villa Nova’s steward, who had been acting 
the spy, and he at once reported the affair to his master. 
Shortly afterwards, Cardozo was murdered at the instiga- 
tion of a man with whose wife he had been living in 
adultery, but the Count, attributing the death of his 
faithful servant to his wife’s lover, was doubly enraged 
against de Mello and solicited his punishment from the 
King, who, perhaps not unwilling for a pretext to remove 
his rival, accepted the delation and yielded to the 
Count’s request. The real murderers of Cardozo had been 
already caught and condemned to the gallows after they 
had disclosed the name of their principal, but they were 
now put to the torture once more and their sufferings and 
the insinuations of the jailors drew from them the 
calumny which implicated de Mello in the crime. He was 
now a lost man, for the Count, who did not shrink from 
poisoning his wife, was not likely to spare her lover, and 
the King, entangled in the affair himself, had not the 
courage to intervene in favour of his friend and relative 
and undo what the tribunals had done. He must have 
known that de Mello had been condemned on the evidence 
of perjured witnesses, but he evidently felt that it was not 
for him to expose them and so baulk the Count’s 
vengeance. At first, de Mello probably expected an early 
release from prison on the merits of his case and through 
the efforts of his friends, but when the years passed by and 
the Count and his other enemies continued their persecu- 
tion, he began to lose hope, and in 1650, as a final resource, 
he drew up a Memorial to the King in his defence which 


the historian, Alexandre Herculano, calls “ perhaps the 
most eloquent piece of reasoning in the Portuguese 


language, a model of vehemence, feeling and style.” It 
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availed him nothing, however, and he went back to his 
books, the only consolation left him. In the first year of 
his imprisonment he had published his history of the 
Catalonian War, in 1647 appeared a life of St. Francis of 
Assisi, and in the following years one of St. Augustine. 
Next came some verses, and on the 5th March, 1650, he 
put the final touches to the “Carta de Guia de Casados” 
and issued this, the first of his Portuguese writings, and 
one of his two famous literary achievements, in the next 
year. At last, in the middle of 1653, he was permitted to 
leave his prison home.??_ He appears to have been allowed 
out on parole, for his “ Aula Politica” is dated from Luz, 
the 29th August, and the dedication of the third of the 
“Epanaphoras” from Bellas on the 29th September, 1654, 
both of which places are in the vicinity of Lisbon, and 
early in the following year he set sail for Brazil and on 
the 13th November, 1655 we find him at Bahia.?? After 
serving the term of his exile, he returned to Portugal and 
spent the years 1659 to 1661 in Lisbon and frequented the 
meetings of the celebrated Academia dos Generosos,”4 the 
members of which elected him their President no less 
than five times. 

In July, 1663, Father Manoel Godinho met him at 
Marseilles, on his way to Rome, journeying under the 
assumed name of the Chevalier de St. Clement, with letters 
of recommendation from the Kings of England and 
France. “My delight in meeting him,” says the Jesuit 


22. One would like to ascribe some of the credit for this to the Prince 
Royal, Theodosio; v. de Mello’s personal appeal to the heir to the throne 
in his ‘* Epistola Declamatoria,” printed in the ‘‘ Aula Politica,” ed. cit. 
He there Jetails his services, and gives many biographical details. 

23. The dedication of the second of the Apologos Dialogaes is dated 
from there. 

24. Founded in 1647 by D. Antonio Alvares da Cunha, it lasted until 
1668, and had for its emblem a lighted candle, with the motto ‘“* Non 
Extinguetur.” The men of the time most distinguished by learning and 
social position were numbered among its members. 
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traveller, “can be conceived only by those who know how 
to appreciate his estimable qualities and have enjoyed his 
admirable conversation, have read his ingenious books, 
have formed that opinion of his singular judgment which 
all the world has, and been obliged by his courtesy as I 
have been, for all these things taken together were the 
reasons of my delight at his visit.”” Arriving in the Eterna! 
City at the end of the year, or at the beginning of 1665, 
de Mello consorted with its leading men in every depart- 
ment of learning, and further busied himself in arrang- 
ing for an edition of his collected works, which opened 
with two volumes of “Obras Morales,” dedicated to Queen 
Catherine of Braganza, wife of our Charles II., containing 
his life of St. Augustine, under the title of “The Phenix 
of Africa,” and his life of St. Francis, under that of “ The 
Greatest of the Little,” and the first of these was regarded 
as such a model of Spanish prose that the Roman students 
used it as a text-book. He planned the edition on a large 
scale; it was to consist of ten volumes, and to secure its 
completion in a reasonable time, he set five printers to work 
at once, three in Rome, one in Lyons, and one in London, 
but want of means nipped his scheme in the bud, and only 
two more volumes appeared, viz., the first portion of his 
“ Cartas Familiares,” and his “ Obras Metricas.”’?® On his 
way back from Rome he stayed in the French city correct- 
ing and polishing his verses with the aid of friends, and 
he saw the last-named volume through the press in April- 
May, 1665. In the same year he returned to Portugal and 
little more than a twelvemonth later, on the 13th October, 


25. He mentions their names in the preface to his “‘ Obras Metricas.” 


26. It would be a good service to Portuguese literature to print a 
selection of the verses contained in these 700 closely-printed pages. An 
English translation of a small number by a Mr. Lawson was published in 
London, in 1819, under the title “ Relics of Melodino.” Another Edition 
of the little book appeared in 1820. 
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1666, died in Lisbon at the relatively early age of fifty-five 
and was buried there in the Church of San José de Ribamar. 
De Mello as a poet must be judged by the volume of 


’ 


“Obras Metricas,” which he edited himself with loving 
care. It is divided into nine parts, each named after one 
of the Muses, and comprises Sonnets, Odes, Eclogues, 
Epistles, Ballads, Madrigals, and many other varieties of 
short lyrics, very much in the manner of Quevedo and 
Gongora, though his Portuguese Tercets and Sonnets on 
moral subjects are free from the failings characteristic of 
the latter poet, as may be seen from the following example, 
and his Sonnets vie in melancholy, truth and delicacy of 
expression with those of Camoens : — 


THE FABLE OF DEATH.?? 


Once I saw Death go sporting through a plain 
Of living men, and none perceived him there ; 

The old, of what they did all unaware, 

Each moment ran against him, to their bane; 

The young, trusting their youth, that of the pain 
Of death knows nothing, gave him not a care; 
Purblind were all, none sought to ’scape the snare, 

While with his hand he counted out the train. 


Then he prepared to shoot, closing each eye: 
He fired and missed. I, that his aim did see 

Thus reckless, shouted, “ Butcher, hold thy hand.” 
He turned, and—“ Such is war ”—was his reply ; 
“Tf you pass life without a glance at me, 

How dare you more respect from me demand?” 


His good sense taught him to avoid many of the 
absurdities of the Seiscentistas, and he strove hard to 
emancipate himself from subservience to Spanish styles 


27. v. “ Obras Metricas,” A tuba de Calliope. Sonnet 81. 
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and the Spanish language and to resuscitate “the grave 
style of our forefathers,’ and, inspired by the national 
traditions, he became Portugal’s leading lyric poet of the 
17th century. 

Speaking generally, his verses deal with moral, amatory, 
familiar, occasional or academic subjects; about one-third 
of them are in Portuguese, and these he rightly preferred, 
and the remainder are in Spanish, which he wrote with 
equal facility and grace and so as, in the opinion of con- 
temporaries, to rival the best poets of that country. In 
this frequent employment of what was literally his mother 
tongue, he only followed the example set by the master 
poets, Sa de Miranda, Gil Vicente and Camoens, and the 
fashion of writing in Spanish, growing during the 
“Sixty Years Captivity,” endured until nearly the close of 
the 17th century, while some Portuguese, like Jorge de 
Montemayor, used it as their sole vehicle of expression and 
producing classics, are rightly reckoned among the great 
sons of Spain, though of foreign birth. 

We know of only one dramatic work in Portuguese by 
de Mello worthy of mention,”* and that is a witty comedy 
called the “Auto do Fidalgo Aprendiz,” which, though 
divided into jornadas in the manner of Lope de Vega, is 
written in redondilhas, and affiliates our author to the 
school of Gil Vicente ?®—the Eschola Velha—which may 
be said to have expired worthily with this, its last repre- 
sentative, after a life of conflict, first with the Classicists 
led by Sa de Miranda and Antonio Ferreira, then with the 
Jesuits and their Tragicomedies in Latin, and all along 


with the Inquisition and its powerful arm of offence the 


28. No judgment can be passed on his unpublished plays, as they are 
apparently lost. 


29. Anaccount of Gil Vicente and his School will be found in the Man- 
chester Quarterly, for July and October, 1897. 
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Index. The play, by its form, the natural character of 
both plot and dialogue, the flow of the verse, and the 
appropriateness of its diction, will always take rank as one 
of the most appreciable farces in Portuguese literature, 
while the chief character recalls the type of the “ fidalgo 
pobre” in the works of the founder of the theatre, and may 
be compared with Moliére’s “ Bourgeois Gentilhomme.” 
Considered as a whole, de Mello’s Spanish poetry is of 
inferior quality and interest; his frequent parade of 
classical knowledge, his false rhetoric, and his many and 
varied conceits disfigure his art and tire his readers, 
though it must be confessed that these defects are to be 
seen at their worst in his Academic Orations. By way of 
compensation, his prose writings which have lived and will 
live, the “Guerra de Cataluiia,” the “ Epanaphoras,” and 
the “Carta de Guia de Casados,” *° are almost entirely free 
from reproach in these respects, for he drew his inspiration 
as an historian and critic from real life and had gone through 
the great school of politics, battles, voyages, revolutions, 
and captivities. His published correspondence, which was 
mainly written during his imprisonment,?! would have 
been more valuable had it comprised his letters on matters 
of state policy instead of being of the kind known as 
“familiar,” nevertheless few similar collections include 
more of literary and biographical interest than these some- 
times serious, sometimes light, chatty and even witty 


epistles, which are addressed to statesmen, great nobles, 


30. This has always been the most popular of de Mello’s works. The 
editions of it are dated 1651, 1665, 1670, 1678, 1714, 1747, 1765, 1809, 
1820, 1827 and 1873. Next in favour comes the “ History of the War in 
Catalonia,” with the following editions, 1645, 1692, 1696, 1808, 1827, 
1840, 1842, 1852 and 1883. 


31. He says that in the first six years of his time in prison he wrote 
no less than two thousand six hundred letters. v. ‘* Cartas,” p. 243. 
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ambassadors, leading ecclesiastics, poets, litterati and all 
sorts of men, at home and abroad, on the most varied sub- 
jects; and this is true, notwithstanding the fact that most 
of them turn on his personal troubles which, if they had 
been related by a man lacking his philosophy, humour and 
power of expression, would have proved monotonous reading. 
He evidently did not pen them with a view to publication, 
and their plain and simple diction, the absence in them of 
conscious literary effort, and the popular phrases and 
proverbs they contain, differentiate them entirely from 
other collections of the century, while, like his writings 
in general, they show a religious mind, a manly spirit, a 
highly-trained intellect, wide reading and much reflection.** 
His commerce with the best authors of other countries as 
well as his own appears very clearly in the “ Hospital das 
Lettras,” a thoughtful and brilliant chapter of literary 
criticism,** which forms the fourth of the “Apologos 
Dialogaes.” It is written in the form of a dialogue between 
four personages, one of whom is his friend Quevedo, and 
contains some sound judgments on Camoens, his translators, 
and commentators, on Juan de Mena, Garcilasso, Monte- 
mayor, Lope de Vega, Gongora, and other writers.34 After 
Camoens, the Portuguese author he most affects is the 
Horatian Sa de Miranda, doubtless because the tempera- 
ments of the two men were akin; he calls him “the great 
Sa,” quotes him frequently, and declares that his writings 
include the whole of moral philosophy, and we know that 

32. A circular letter to the learned men of Portugal asking for infor- 
mation to enable him to compile a bibliographical dictionary is note- 
worthy. v. “ Cartas,” pp. 238 and 338 et seg. His correspondents included 
Francisco de Quevedo, Jacinto Freire d’ Andrade, Manoel de Faria e 


Sousa, and Manoel Severim de Faria. 


” 


33. A masterly analysis of ‘‘Saudade,” which he calls “ the child of 
love and absence,” will be found in the ‘‘ Epanaphoras,” ed. cit., pp. 
286-8. 

34. Cf. his judgment on the poems of D. Francisco de Portugal. 
“Cartas,” p. 189. 
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he compiled a series of annotations to the epistles of the 
founder of the Classical School which are unfortunately lost. 

In the first volume of his “Obras Morales,’ de Mello sets 
out a list of his works under ten headings, which includes 
twenty published volumes and more than eighty in MS.%5 
The mere titles show the wonderful variety of the sub- 
jects he treats—divinity, philosophy, morals, criticism, 
genealogy, politics, international law, mathematics and the 
art of war do not exhaust them. One of the most useful 
of his works is the “ Feira dos Anexins,’ a methodically 
ordered collection of Portuguese metaphors and popular 
locutions, and his “Arte Cabalistica,” full of strange lore, 
is not the least curious, but the book that has perhaps worn 


best is the “Carta de Guia de Casados.” As we have seen, 
it was published in Lisbon in 1651, and in 1697 Captain 
John Stevens rendered it into English, faithful rather to 
the spirit than to the letter,°° and printed his translation in 


“cc 


London under the title ““The Government of a Wife, or 
Wholesom and Pleasant Advice to Married Men—In a 
Letter to a Friend.” The book commends itself by its 
worldly wisdom, robust common sense and lively wit, and 
has the additional interest of exhibiting the ideas of a 
cultured man of the time on one of the most knotty 
problems of human life. Some extracts from the quaint 
old English version, a rare book now, will show the char- 
acter and style of the original which purports to regulate 
the relations of husband and wife, and to guide the former 
in the ordering of the two lives, and the government of 
his children and household. To a 20th century reader, 


‘ 


accustomed to hear of and witness the “ management of a 


35. Another but shorter list will be found in the ‘‘ Apologos Dialogaes,” 
p. 407. 


36. Here and there he omits pages of the original because of the differing 
customs of Portugal and England, and substitutes what he considers 
more appropriate matter of his own. 
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husband,” the attitude of de Mello towards the other sex 
may appear strangely superior, and it is necessary to pre- 
mise by way of explanation that, in Portugal at least, the 
women of those days very generally accepted in their 
literal signification the words of St. Paul—‘ the husband 
is head of the wife even as Christ is the head of the 
Church,” ..... “therefore as the Church is subject to 


Christ, so let the wives be to their husbands in every- 


thing.” 37 
The Portuguese woman was then, as she remains, 
docile and affectionate, half Arab by temperament and 


education, if not by race, rarely self-assertive, and never 
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masterful, differing in this from her Northern sisters, and 


she desired nothing more than to be a “ mulher caseira,” a 


housewife, a stay-at-home, and if of the better class, she 
was rarely seen abroad, except on her way to and from 


Mass, and then always accompanied by her husband or a 


a 


servant. Her ambition being limited to the walls of 
her house, and her time taken up with the care of 


her children, on whom she lavished an unmeasured affec- 


erie anes 


tion, she usually proved an obedient helpmate to her lord 
and master as the result both of her training and dis- 
position. Having said this it is only necessary to add that 
| de Mello answers the charge of harshness towards women 
q at the close of his treatise. 

Its origin is thus described in the Publisher’s Preface: 


“Our author being desired by a friend that was about 
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| marrying to give him some good advice relating to that 


course of life, writ this discourse without any art, but plain 
and easy, as he himself owns, this being a good quality to 
gain credit to what he asserts.” De Mello shall now speak 
i for himself, and first of his qualifications for the task he 
had undertaken:—“I am at years of discretion, have 





37. Ephesians, v, 23, 24. 
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been bred in Courts, have travelled, made remarks and 
remember what I observed; I have seen and heard. From 
this experience I will deduce my rules, hence the examples 
I shall follow. These shall be the books I will quote and 
perhaps some tales I can remember, being here offered, 
will be no less to the purpose than the old stories of Greeks 
and Romans so often served up by those we call learned 
and which, as often, we are to nauseate.” 

He then goes on to discuss the common cause of 
marriage :—‘*I am persuaded this thing the world calls 
‘love’ is not only one, but several distinct beings under 
the same name. I suppose two sorts of love. The first is 
that common sympathy or affection which of its own 
natural force (without any reason) carries us away to love, 
we know not what nor why. The second is that which 
continues our inclination and good will to those objects 
we know and converse with. The first ends in the 
possession of the object desired. The second begins there; 
but in such manner that neither does the first always 
produce the second, nor does the second always proceed 
from the first.” 

Discussing marriages in general, he continues :—* For 
the satisfaction of parents it is requisite there be some 
equality in birth, for the good of the children that there 
be a proportion of fortunes, and for the satisfaction of the 
married couple that there be no disproportion of years. 
What odds there are ought always to be on the husband’s 
side, who in all respects must be superior to the woman, 


yet the greatest happiness always consists in the greatest 


equality. A great Courtier among us used to say :— There 
were three sorts of marriage in the world:—a marriage 


of God, a marriage of the Devil, and a marriage of Death. 





Of God, where a young man marries a young woman; of 


the Devil, where an old woman marries a young man; and 
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of Death, where an old man marries a young woman.’ He 
who marries a young wife has already half compassed his 
ends. Tender years are free from ill customs, because 
such as there are, having taken no root, are easily removed. 
A man accusing his wife for her ill qualities before his 
Prince, was asked by him at what age he married her, and 
the husband saying at twelve years of age, the King 
replied— Then it is you who ought to be punished for 
breeding her so ill.’ Education is a second birth, and if 
it differs from the first in any particular it is only that the 
second is the more prevalent.” De Mello next considers the 
different kinds of bad qualities found in the sex, that his 
readers may be able to apply the proper remedies, and 
quotes an old saying—*‘ No man has more need of patience 
than he who has a good wife, a good servant, and a good 
horse, because each of them, sensible of their own worth, 
follow their own will and not that of their master or 
owner.’ “On the same reason perhaps was grounded that 
old Spanish saying: —‘ A good mule, a good goat, and a 
good woman are three scurvy beasts.’ An ugly wife is a 
common trouble, but may be eased many times in a day, 
that is as often as the husband goes out of her sight or she 
out of his. Let him consider the security of his 
thoughts is of much more value than the pleasure of his 
eyes.” 

‘“Imperious and high-spirited women are the hardest to 
be reclaimed, because they grow more haughty upon the 
meekness of a husband which ought to be their only cure. 
Among people of credit no force or violence can be used, 
which gave occasion to a wise man to say that, among other 
things the commonalty had wrested from the gentry, one 
was the privilege of correcting their wives whensoever they 
deserved it.” 


“A jealous wife is very apt to cause discontent, for 
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jealousy, like God, makes something out of nothing. A 
man of judgment used to stay: Keep a jealous wife idle: 
that is, give her no occasion and she will not seek it.” 

“Extravagant, wasteful women are the devouring flame 
of houses and families, and money in the hands of a woman 
is as unbecoming as a weapon. Much caution and discre- 
tion is requisite to manage one of these women, for, as in 
a ship at sea, the springing of a leak, because under water, 
is more dangerous than if many breaches were made upon 
the deck or sides of the ship that bear above the sea, so no 
other defect is equally dangerous as the profuseness of a 
wife, because it is a fault under water and ruins the whole 
stock and the family must inevitably perish. A gentleman 
once fell sick with grief and concern to see himself loaded 
with debts through the excess of his wife’s needless 
expenses, and being in a high fever and seeing a dish of 
preserved citrons which his wife used to treat herself with, 
though very dear, the poor sick man said: ‘Give me that 
citron, for I will eat it all. His wife begged he would 
not eat it because citron adds fire to a fever, and he 
answered: ‘I know it is the fire that consumes me; but I 
would try whether citron have the same property as a mad 
dog, whose hair, applied to the sore made by his teeth, is 
a certain cure. One of his servants was no less witty, for 
being asked by a gentleman whether he might see his 
master, answered: ‘My master is not in a condition to be 
seen, for my mistress and her company are eating him for 
a collation.’ As for wilful women, they are either very 
foolish or very proud. I cannot allow of arguing with a 
wife for this is granting them an equality of judgment 
and authority which must be carefully avoided. She must 
be made sensible that it is not her part to understand but 
to obey, and to be led, not lead.” 

“ How will it be taken,” continues de Mello, “if I should 
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find fault with the manly Amazonian ladies? Were I sure 
the courage of women would be rightly applied, I could 
bear with it; but that being very dubious, it is better they 
should shake at the sight of a naked sword and fall into a 
swoon at thunder. God ordained they should be timorous; 
it is best they should be so.” 

Himself a man of high intellectual attainments, he did 
not love learned women. 

“Travelling one day, I heard a poor Carrier say: ‘God 
deliver me from a mule that brays and a woman that speaks 
Latin.” Again: “I will venture to tell you another 
story. An ancient, sober woman, went to confession to 
an old surly Friar. She beginning to say the confiteor in 
Latin, the confessor asked her: ‘Do you speak Latin?’ 
She replied: ‘Father, I was bred in a convent.’ Then 
said the Friar: ‘Are you married, maid or widow?’ She 
answered: ‘A married woman.’ ‘Where is your husband ?’ 
says the Friar. ‘In India,’ says she. Then the old man 
wittily replied: ‘Hold then, child; you understand Latin, 
were bred in a convent, and your husband is in India. 
Then go about your business and come some other day, for 
it is certain you have much to say, and I am in haste at 
present.” 

And again: “A lady desired her brother, who was a 
man of science, to give her some motto for a device she 
desired to have engraved on a seal, and he answered: 
‘Sister, leave devices for the shields of knights errant, and 
do you devise how to make a tart for your husband, when 
you have one.’ I would not have women be too knowing 
in matters of war and politics, nor aim at it. I abhor some 
that will talk of government, judge of discourses, decide 
points of honour, and raise disputes, others that pretend 
to skill in poetry, have a stammering of strange languages, 
define love and its effects, study hard questions to puzzle 
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the learned, and talk of unknown places; others that know 
all the secret virtues of herbs, that tell the significance of 
colours, that censure sermons, that pick difficult sentences 


out of them, that use cramp words, that speak by metaphors, 
that have unusual ways of praising, and that keep time to 
their discourse with the motions of hands and eyes.” 

“To talk always is bad, to talk loud is worse, and to talk 
in improper places is worst of all. Some women value 
themselves upon answering loud in Church, and will 
converse with their acquaintances that are at a distance 
on purpose to be heard. To sigh at sermon, to make 
motions with the head in token of approbation, to pray 
aloud, to beat time to the musick, are actions in no way 
allowable. A discreet woman must speak as much as is 
requisite, in reason, in a low voice, so that the person she 
directs her discourse to may hear and not those who are 
not concerned. A judicious person once compared people 
to bells; the ringing discovers whether they are sound or 
cracked. Women’s discourse ought to be about their work, 
the season of the weather, complaints of their maids; and 
I will allow them to complain of their husband’s unkind- 
ness, even though it be false. Because these are narrow 
limits, they may be permitted to praise or condemn the 
fashion of their clothes, to like or dislike the fancy, so 
they do not extend to interpreting of colours.” 

“What shall I say of laughter? If a woman has white 
teeth, a pretty mouth and dimples in her cheeks, therein 
lies the greatest danger. Some of these sort of creatures 
will laugh all the while at a funeral sermon only to expose 
their treasure. It is infallibly true that much laughter 
betokens folly.” 

Dealing with a wife’s accomplishments, de Mello pro- 
ceeds: “It is very commendable for a woman to sing to 
her husband and children, and it may be permitted her to 
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dance, if very young, in her own apartment. I cannot 
approve of carrying castenets in her pocket, learning wild 
catches and dancing jiggs; these are all incentives of 
lewdness. To rally and set up for a wit in every company, 
at church, at court, at the play, is most pernicious and 
hard to prevent. Let the husband keep a watchful eye, 
and if he reclaims her, it is a great work, for as yet I never 
saw any that was sick of that distemper recover.” 

“To sum up—the place of the wife is at home. The 
husband must bring in, the wife must keep, or to quote an 
old Portuguese proverb: ‘the husband a boat, the wife a 
chest.’” Talking of female friends he observes: “ ‘the 
name of friends and enemies in Portuguese differs but in 
one letter, the one being ‘amigas,’ the other ‘imigas. 1 
am so wicked to believe women’s friends have done them 
more harm than their enemies. Therefore I commonly 
say: ‘ Men are ruined by their enemies and women by their 
friends.’”’ 

Of pets he says: “I cannot approve of trimmed lap-dogs 
that have mystical names. Being in a church, a page 
“ame running out of breath to ask me if I had seen such a 
lady’s ‘delight’ that was lost?’ And having asked what 
the lady’s ‘delight’ was, found it was a little dog of that 
name. Parrots and monkeys are needless troubles and 
often inspire ill thoughts. Little diverting blacks, witty 
foundlings, silly country fellows (who sometimes are not 
so silly as they appear), clothed in several colours, who 
have liberty to go where they please, are not fit nor would 
I have them be seen in a house. I protest I ever loathed 
the ladies in Romances because I always found lap-dogs, 
lions and dwarfs about them. So great is my aversion 
from that sort of vermin that I cannot bear with them in 
fabulous books; think how I shall like them when real.” 


Next he speaks of servants, and the modern ring of sucha 
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complaint as the following makes one forget for a moment 





that he wrote it two and a half centuries ago. “In our 
days, contrary to the ancient practice, it is grown a 
custom for the women servants to be as well clothed as 
their mistresses. They use policy, persuading their poor 
ladies that it is for their credit their attendance should be 
as well apparelled as themselves. Thus it often happens 
the mistress is not known from the maids.” Dealing with 
their diet he continues: “A prelate of a very strict religious 
order told me he always kept his Friars hungry that they 
might still be thinking how to feed better. The contrary 
must be used with servants, for their thoughts are not so 
bad when their bellies are full.” He notes with approval 
the scriptural saying “the more servants, the more enemies,” 
and most persons will endorse his opening remark on the 
next topic: “ Receiving and paying of visits is a tiresome 
encumbrance.” Some pages on the management of the 
household give a glimpse of old-time customs and are 
curious. “I would have no black or tawny women that 
go errands; they generally prove fruitful and in my 
opinion every slip of theirs is a scandal to the house. Men 
that practice sleight of hand, those that mimic sermons, 
imitate beasts and act other men are a destructive genera- 4 
tion. But above all those women are so who sell washes 
for the face, take away freckles, make false eyebrows, and 
smooth the skin, and those who go about begging for 
others, and pedlars. All this sort of people that usually 
resort to great houses, stick like fish to the rocks; they are 
hard to remove, but worse to be endured.” 

The treatment of children next engages De Mello’s atten- 
tion and after condemning those fathers who make them- 
selves the nurses or cradles of their children, and reproving af 
the custom of endowing infants with a string of names, he : 
passes on to speak of the table, advising a man of quality 
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to keep a “decent, not a hungry table, that it be rather to 
feed the mouth than the eyes.” He tells of a grandee of 
Spain “to whom the reversion of a prince’s table belonged. 
The meat was carried to his house and served up to his own 
table; next it descended to his son and heir, who kept a 
table apart and entertained company, and by him I was 
sometimes invited, and this was the third time these dishes 
appeared in public. But it stopped not there, for thence 
they went down to the chief servants and from them to 
the inferior, so that these dishes appeared in five several 
places before they were consumed. This gave occasion to 
a servant of that family with the native sharpness of the 
country to say his master was the greatest man in Spain 
for that he was served by grandsons of princes, because all 
his servants were but four degrees removed from His 
Highness, alluding to the four tables by which the dishes 
gradually descended to them.” 

Though de Mello’s book is directed to the subject of 
women and their failings rather than to men, he does not 
leave the latter without guidance and rebuke where 


necessary, and after declaring that “all praises are too 
little for a virtuous woman,” he puts this apology at the 
close: “If this doctrine (the book) should be judged by 
the women too rigid and austere,** I do assure them | 
designed it not so, but rather to direct all things for their 
satisfaction, service and reputation. That this may more 
manifestly appear, let any desire me to write a Letter of 
Instruction for the married women, and they shall see 
what I say in their behalf, if they are not satisfied with 
what I have said to their husbands.” 

He winds up thus: “Sir, a clean house, a neat 


38. It happened as he had foreseen, for he has to confess in September, 
1657, that ‘some women did not take my raillery in good part. 
v. ** Apologos Dialogaes,” p. 406. 
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table, decent diet, attendance without noise, good servants, 
one to direct them, wages duly paid, a coach upon occasion, 
a fat horse, much silver, less gold, some jewels, as much 
money as may be, all utensils, a store of furniture, the best 
of pictures, some books, a few arms, a house of your own, 
a little country house, prayers at home, much alms, few 
neighbours, children not pampered, good order in all 
things, a virtuous wife, and a christian-like husband make 
life pleasant and death happy.” 

It is not surprising to learn that so keen a critic as 
D. Francisco Manoel de Mello*® lived and died a bachelor! 


39. No authentic portrait of de Mello exists so far as I am aware, and 
I therefore reproduce the title page of Captain Stevens’ version of the 
“ Carta de Guia de Casados” by way of frontispiece. 











UNCLE BOB. 
By THomas NEWBIGGING. 
# 
My Uncle Bob is a sailor, 
He has sailed the wide seas o’er 


Since he served aboard of a whaler 
Off the bleak Nova-Zemblian shore. 


And when to ripe manhood grew he, 
He shipped straight for the Spanish Main ; 
There, amongst the gallant crew he 


‘ 


Was known as “a man of brain!” 


Round all the isles of the Indies 
He plied in the trading ships ; 
To the south, where the mild trade-wind is, 


To the north, where the strong ice grips. 
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He has eaten seal-pie in the Arctic 
With the greasy Eskimos, 

And he fired the Pole Antarctic 
To thaw his frosted nose. 


In Brazil, with the Marchesa da Cunha 
He danced in the mar-a-ca-to, 
And the ladies of Patagonha 


Fell in love with him—high and low. 





Away round the stormy Horn, he 
Made the ports of the rich Peru; 
Thence, on to Californy, 
All the west coast towns he knew. 


Honolulu, Otaheite, Samoa, 
Which, allow me to make the remark, 
Were unknown to Captain Noah 


When he made his queer cruise in the Ark, 


And half-a-score more of the Islands 
The spacious Pacific that dot— 
Bob knows all those curious toy-lands, 


Where many a wrinkle he got. 
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In far eastern seas he neighbour’d 
With China and Japan ; 

By India’s sultry seaboard, 

And the lands of the grave Sultan. 


I'd give a round sum—if I had it— 

For the lore in his grizzled nob— 
For with lore it is crammed and padded, 
This pate of my Uncle Bob. 


IT. 





He has a weird and wondrous fancy 
That can make your flesh creep with fear, 
And a store of necromancy 
That he’s learnt in his strange career. 


Ihe sea-birds scream by the dozen, 
Round the ship where my Uncle is Boss, 
As he blows a rough kiss to his cousin 


The gigantic albatross. 


a 





All the fishes in the waters 


Hurry up when he whistles a tune, 
And the Merman and his daughters 


gS ge ee 


Sing him songs by the light o’ the moon. 
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When ashore, the merry-paced dolphin 
Visits his lodgings after dark, 

And at dawn you may find him a-golfin 
With an old brother salt—the shark, 


And each with a dog-fish as caddie: 
But the funniest part of it all 

Is to see them go wriggle-mi-raddie 
As they follow the cast of the ball! 


He hob-nobs with the green lizard 
As he saunters round the Zoo; 

“ Here’s good luck to you, for a wizard!” 
Screams the crested cock-a-too. 


There is never a stroke of magic 
That the eastern juggler knows, 

But he beats him hollow and tragic 
As one trick better he goes. 
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He keeps in his left trousers pocket, 





A piece of the wonderful root 
































That he dug up and drew from its socket 
In the place where the witches dispute 





On midsummer eve in the hollow. 
When you take but the tiniest bite, 
For one hour it is certain to follow 


To the eye you're invisible, quite. 


Deny it you may—for a railer— 

But there ne’er was another such man 
As my Uncle Bob the sailor 

Since ever the world began! 


. III. 


Yet, never his spells nor his cantraps 
Practised Bob, for his nature is kind: 

“ Snares enough, without mine, ay and mantraps, 
For the weak, and the lame, and the blind!” 


To many a poor man’s dwelling 
He brings sunshine by word and by deed ; 
You may take it for truth that I’m telling— 
To be honest and true is his creed. 


But one night in the village tavern 
Sat Bob by the chimney jamb, 

A list’ning the talk and the haverin’ 

H As quiet and meek as a lamb, 


When up rose a cantankerous boaster, 








Who sneered at my Uncle, and said,— 
“You're a diddler! a fraud! an imposter! 
I defy all the tricks of your trade! 
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“Of your skill let us see but one sample— 
Your mountebank tales I deride, 

Come! make me a living example,— 
You’re clever enough till you’re tried!” 


Uncle Bob cast a glance at this party, 
Then a chalk ring he drew on the floor,—- 
“Step into the ring, now, my hearty, 


And dance the bold Rory o’ More!” 


So he entered the ring, and that moment 
’Gan dancing a wild taranteen ; 

Uncle Bob took his leave without comment 
Nor more in the village is seen. 


First one, then another, attempted 
To rub out the ring, but in vain; 

The chalk mark had sunken—as seemt it— 
Right down to the heart of the grain. 
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And the dancer kept on with his racket, 
Rat-tat-tat went his feet on the floor ; 

Thinks each man—“’tis time now to track it,” 
And so sidled out at the door. 








Day in and day out the man dances, 
You can hear his wild steps in the room 
As he kicks up his heels and prances,— 
And he'll dance till the Crack of Doom ! 
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THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. 


By Grorce F. Gapp. 


VER since the far-off days when mankind set itself to 
solve the riddle of the Sphinx, the pursuit of mystery 
has proved its almost irresistible power to allure, to absorb. 
No matter that the path is dark, the labyrinthine passages 
bewildering; no matter that mystery begets mystery, and 
that the offspring, too, must be tracked down lest the final 
state of the wayfarer be worse than that of his setting 
forth. The black-hooded figure gliding onward like the 
ghost of Christmas yet to come, must be pursued at all 
hazards, even though scarcely the fringe of that sable 
mantle comes within the fevered grasp of the follower. 
Among other literary enigmas, the “ Mystery of Edwin 
Drood”’ stands prominent as a peculiarly baffiing example. 
Mr. Montague Tigg, discoursing on the riddle of life, was 
of opinion that, like the celebrated conundrum, “ Why’s a 
man in jail like a man out of jail,” there’s no answer to it. 
So think many readers of “ Edwin Drood,” with regard to 
the Mystery. Dickens, they say, carefully guarded the 
secret in his life-time, and it must rest with him in the 
grave. Other admirers of Boz view the matter differently. 
A considerable section assert that the mystery bubble was 
pricked by John Forster in the well-known biography. 
Still another class, believing that the author changed his 
plans, aver that the solution is only to be found by a 


diligent perusal of the incomplete novel itself, and each 
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student is firmly of opinion that the particular solution he 
favours is fully confirmed by this internal evidence. That 
the secret is to be discovered within the pages of the work, 
is an axiom adopted by all the writers whose efforts it will 
now be our task to pass in review; but the diversity of 
results arrived at will at once convince the reader that 
Dickens has hidden the. key most cunningly. 

No sooner had the public rallied from the first shock of 
the novelist’s death, than rumours were spread abroad that 
his novel was to be concluded by some other hand. The 
names of Wilkie Collins and the younger Charles Dickens 
were freely bandied about in this connection, both as sole 
authors and as collaborators, and these apparently un- 
substantial rumours at length grew so persistent that the 
publishers of the novelist, Messrs. Chapman and Hall, felt 
called upon to make a public denial. 

Through the medium of The Times they informed all 
and sundry that the three numbers of “Edwin Drood” 
still in hand would be published in due course, and that 
the fragment would so remain. ‘ No other writer,” they 
added, “could be permitted by us to complete the work 
which Mr. Dickens left.” The same firm, thirty years 
later, made a similar statement in a pamphlet, published 
by themselves, entitled “Charles Dickens, some notes on 
his life and writings,” Where there is smoke we look 
to find a fire, and that there was some foundation for these 
obstinate reports in 1871 will hereafter be made clear. 

Apart from the novel itself, Dickens left surprisingly 
little material for the remaining links of the chain he 
had partly constructed. “ Nothing,’ says John Forster, 
the biographer, in his exhaustive work, “had been written 
of the main parts of the design excepting what is found 
in the published numbers. There was no hint or prepara- 
tion for the sequel in any notes of stray chapters in 
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advance.” But for one detached MS., discovered by 
accident, all would have been a blank. This cramped, 
interlined and blotted piece of writing proved to be 
a scene in which Sapsea, the pompous auctioneer, is 
introduced, as founder of a club (the “Eight Club”), 
amongst a small group of new characters. The great man 
is pictured as indignantly resenting the condemnation 
of a certain obsequious individual, newly arrived in 
Cloisterham, who has pretended to mistake the inflated 
Sapsea for a dignitary of the Church. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Datchery, the mysterious stranger 
of the novel, also pays exaggerated deference to the 
auctioneer, and it therefore bears somewhat upon the 
solution of the mystery to note what is said in the stray 
fragment concerning Mr. Poker, the flatterer, for that 
character is, very evidently, a study for Datchery himself. 

It is instructive also to keep in mind the correspondence 
of Dickens concerning his last work. The first idea of the 
novelist involved a boy and girl betrothal, such as took 
shape in the manner well known, but otherwise that idea 
bears no resemblance to the final development placed 
before the public. 

“T laid aside the fancy I told you of,” writes Dickens to 
Foster, in August, 1869, “and have a very curious and 
new idea for my new story. Not a communicable idea (or 
the interest of the book would be gone), but a very strong 
one, though difficult to work.” 

Forster tells us that he learnt the story immediately 
afterward ; that it was to deal with the murder of a nephew 
by his uncle, and that an original feature was to be the 
review of the murderer’s career, by himself, at the close of 
the book. Hard upon the crime was to follow the discovery 
that the deed was needless for its object, and all disclosure 
of the murder was to be baffled till near the end, when, by 
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means of a gold ring, which had resisted the action of the 
lime into which the body had been thrown, victim, criminal 
and the locality of the crime were all to be identified. 

So far as it goes, this explanation of Dickens’s intentions 
regarding the story of Edwin Drood may well be the 
correct one, though some critics assume a change of plan 
to fit their theories. Certainly this plot conforms fully to 
the published part of the story, wherein due preparation is 
made for the catastrophe referred to, as witness the dis- 
appearance, the destructive lime, and the incriminating 
ring, not to mention the revelation made to Jasper by 
Mr. Grewgious, that Edwin Drood had never really loved 
Rosa, a revelation which, truly, followed “hard upon 
commission of the deed.” 

We need not, however, suppose that the so-called “ un- 
communicable idea” was disclosed at all, for Forster does 
not attempt to dispel the mist surrounding Mr. Datchery. 
Dickens himself gives a clue of some importance which 
appears to have been overlooked by most of the solvers. 
Writing to Mr. J.T. Fields in January, of 1870, the novelist 
thus refers to his new work :—‘ There is a curious interest 
steadily working up to Number five, which requires a great 
deal of art and self denial.” Here is a statement which 
directly bears out the confidential disclosure to Forster. 
A very strong idea “difficult to work.” 

Again in the same letter, the author says, “So I hope, 
at Numbers five and six, the story will turn upon an 
interest suspended until the end.” Vivid signals these for 
the alert seeker; but sufficient is said concerning them as 
matter of history. 


In addition to these indications we have the very 


significant drawings which appeared on the covers of the 
original monthly parts of “Edwin Drood.” It is much 
to be regretted that these illustrations, designed by Charles 
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Collins, the son-in-law of Dickens, were not published 
by Chapman and Hall when the work was issued in book 
form, for they were drawn in accordance with the novelist’s 
instructions, and some of the scenes are foreshadows of 
events or situations belonging to the never-written. There 
is a small design showing a spade and a key crossed above 
a workman’s bundle, all without doubt the accompaniments 
of “Stony Durdles.” There is a double sketch of a love 
scene and of a female figure gazing at a displayed bill, 
upon which latter appears the word “lost.” This probably 
represents, on the one hand, Jasper paying mad court to 
Rosa, and, on the other, a suggestion of the missing Drood. 
There is also a drawing depicting three characters— 
one very probably Crisparkle, another the shock-headed 
Datchery—climbing a spiral staircase of stone, no doubt 
that leading to the top of the Cathedral tower. The 
lowest figure looks downwards to further characters 
supposed to be below, and points significantly upwards, 
as though indicating some object of which all are in 
pursuit. Finally, we have the most striking scene of all. 
Jasper—there can be no doubt it is he—has pushed open 
the door of some small chamber or vault, and, holding 
aloft a powerful lantern, gazes horror-stricken at the 
spectral figure of a young man, which, with hand on 
breast, returns his look with one of stern reproach. 


With these drawings we reach the end of the little stock 
of material which is available, outside the story, for the 
working up of connecting links to complete the broken 
chain. A brief glance at the work of the various artificers 
who have essayed the difficult task will form the next and 
concluding portion of this little history of a mystery. 

We have spoken of rumours mysteriously afloat immedi- 
ately after the death of Dickens. Whence did they arise? 
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Was there any foundation for the report that “Edwin 
Drood”’ was to be completed ? 

In the sense conveyed by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, the 
whisperings were unreliable, but it is none the less true 
that in 1871 a book entitled “John Jasper’s Secret: A 
Narrative of Certain Events following and explaining the 
Mystery of Edwin Drood” was actually bidding for public 
favour; and, be it observed, this was the third form in 
which the continuation had been presented to the world. 

The original appearance of the work was made in a 
periodical called “The Chimney Corner,” and a second 
publication, in monthly parts, was in progress at the time 
the complete volume was brought out. These monthly 
parts—of which there were eight—were got up in close 
imitation of the corresponding issue of Edwin Drood. In 
size, in colour, and in general appearance, they were very 
like their originals, the adoption of cover illustrations and 


wood-cut drawings serving to complete the resemblance. 


The volume referred to was issued without author’s 
name, by Peterson Brothers, of Philadelphia, and copies 
are now so rare that they have been sold at the almost 
incredible price (considering the intrinsic merit of the 
work) of thirty-five shillings. 

Another edition has more recently been published in 
New York, without illustrations, and under a slightly 
modified title, but with the addition of an extraordinary 
claim to authorship which appears to be either a reflection 
or the original light of those flashing rumours to which we 
have referred. We quote from the title-page :— 


“Joun JaspEr’s SECRET. 
“A sequel to Charles Dickens’s ‘Mystery of Edwin Drood.’ 


By Charles Dickens the younger, and Wilkie Collins.” 
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It has long been known to those who made enquiry, that 
neither Wilkie Collins nor the younger Charles ever 
attempted to finish “Edwin Drood.” The former writer 


has expressed himself on the subject most emphatically :— 


“T was asked to finish the story soon after Dickens’s death, 
and positively refused. Any assertion or newspaper report 
which associates me in any way with any attempted 
completion of the story is absolutely false.” 


The true authors of “ John Jasper’s Secret” were a New 
York journalist, Henry Morford, and his wife, who came 
over to England in 1871 in order to gather material for 
the project they had devised. The couple spent much 
time at the London libraries, where they pursued their 
study of the novel, and prosecuted a search after such 
stray hints as might be obtained from newspaper reports 
or other published announcements. In intervals of rest 
from this work they devoted attention to the necessary 
local colouring by repairing to Staple Inn or by 
journeys to Rochester and neighbourhood to view the 
Old Gatehouse, the Cathedral, Minor Canon Corner, 
Eastgate House, and other prominent landmarks of the 
real Cloisterham district. As the result of so much labour 
and enthusiasm on the part of two pilgrims from a distant 
land, “‘ John Jasper’s Secret,” the earliest recorded attempt 
to continue “Edwin Drood,” does not bear the stamp of 
approval which might have been confidently expected. 
It has been branded by unsympathetic critics as “trash” 
and as “catchpenny literature,” and its devoted authors 
have been dismissed contemptuously as “ hack-writers.” 
Milder objections are taken to the title, which suggests 
a commonplace story; to the style, which is redundant; 
and to the solution, which is unconvincing. For ourselves 
we refrain from comment on the literary quality of the 
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work, our purpose being more directly concerned with the 
manner in which the writers have followed up the clues 
provided for them in the original novel. 

A favourite theme with solutionists, and one which 
probably originates in the title chosen by Dickens, is that 
Edwin Drood was not, after all, done to death by Jasper, 
his murderous relative. If Drood be killed, as the story 
openly suggests, what becomes of the mystery? That his 
body has entirely disappeared is too common an incident 
in criminal annals to constitute a situation of an 
exceptionally mysterious nature such as Dickens led his 
readers to expect. So thought the authors of “John 
Jasper’s Secret,’ who wrote before the more enlightened 
days which followed the publication of Forster’s biography. 
In this sequel Edwin re-appears upon the scene in the 
character of one Philpits, and is stated to be acting in 
collusion with Mr. Datchery, who, as most readers think 
on making their first acquaintance with the unfinished 
novel, is Mr. Bazzard, clerk to Grewgious, and writer of a 
tragedy which never “came out.” Drood has been rescued 
by Durdles from a space between inner and outer walls 
of the Cathedral, where he was thrown by Jasper after 
being half strangled with the celebrated black scarf. He 
withdraws for a time from Cloisterham, leaving Datchery 


to carry out the details of a scheme which can scarcely 


have been concocted merely for the purpose of frightening 
Jasper, but which appears to have no other object, unless 
it be the still more ridiculous one of arousing the villain’s 


suspicions as to the success of his crime. Tartar, the Navy 
man, and Helena, sister of Neville Landless, pursue an 
independent vendetta by way of the opium den, Jasper 
being compelled to babble his secret through the agency 
of a powerful opium mixture specially procured from a 


certain Doctor Chippercoyne, expert in Eastern drugs. 
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In the end Jasper perishes from an overdose of this 
preparation, and thus escapes the more ignominious doom 
designed for him by his author, according to the biography. 


The betrothal ring, concerning which so much is dis- 
closed by both Dickens and Forster, scarcely enters into 
the calculations of the writers of “John Jasper’s Secret.” 


In the recesses of Massachusetts, there lurked, in the 
early days following Dickens’s demise, an aspiring genius 
of name obscure, who was blessed with visions from the 
Borderland. Specially selected by the shade of Boz, for 
some occult reason, he was impelled to divulge to the world 
the only true and authentic solution of the Mystery of 


Edwin Drood. 


Stormy weather interfered strangely with the progress 
of this disclosure, but, under more favourable meteoro- 
logical circumstances, he wrote folio after folio of matter 
as it was dictated by the author, throwing his slips to the 
floor, there to lie until he, awakening from his sub- 
conscious condition, was sufficiently in touch with law and 
order to sort them out. 


In this manner was the mystery authentically solved; 
in this manner, too, was the world informed that the 
succeeding dictation should inaugurate a new work, to 
be called “The Life and Adventures of Bockley Nickel- 
heep.” The world, however, is still waiting for this 
further effort of genius, and for the present must be 
content with the solution, which has been published under 
title as follows :— 


“The Mystery of Edwin Drood. Part the Second. By the 
Spirit Pen of Charles Dickens, through a medium: embracing 
also that part of the work which was published prior to the 


termination of the Author’s Earth-Life.” 
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The enterprising Americans who launched this fantastic 
effort upon a confiding public call attention to the style 
of the writing, which, they say, is English and not 
American. If this statement be true, speaking generally, 
we must assume that on one or two occasions the author 
momentarily lost touch with his amanuensis, for to remark 
that “coals were not plenty in that neighbourhood,” and 
that “Mr. Peckcraft spends the intervening time at his 
store in Chancery Lane” is to convey an impression that 
the vaunted English style has been more or less 
Americanised in transmission. 


Humour is a quality comparatively lacking in “ Edwin 
Drood,’ but that does not appear to be the reason why 
Mr. Orpheus C. Kerr perpetrated “ The Mystery of Mr. E. 
Drood,’ an adaptation of the Dickens novel to the 
surroundings and characteristic of American life. The 
last work—particularly the unfinished work—of a great 
writer must ever be invested with a pathos which is 
rudely disturbed by the intrusion of the jester; but, this 
objection overlooked, Orpheus C. Kerr—or, more correctly 
speaking, Mr. R. H. Newell,—has done very well with his 
comic paraphrase, the boisterous humour of which cannot 
be denied. 

Jasper, the opium slave, is transformed into John 
Bumstead, the bibulous organist of St. Cows, in Bumstead- 
ville, and the key-note of the suggested solution of the 
Mystery (for the book is also a continuation of a kind) is 
to be found in a very suggestive paragraph of the third 
chapter of “ Edwin Drood,” where Dickens, in reference to 
the dual nature of human consciousness, makes use of the 
following illustration : — 


“Thus, if I hide my watch when I am drunk, I must be 


drunk again before I can remember where.” 
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Similarly, when in a more than usually helpless 
condition of inebriety, Mr. Bumstead is supposed to have 
hidden his nephew somewhere, along with a still more 
highly valued umbrella, it becomes the inspiration of 
Mr. Tracey Clews—the comic representative of Datchery— 
to observe narrowly the victim of aggravated alcoholism 
when the same degree of intoxication is again reached, and 
thus to discover the retreat to which the missing relative 
has been removed. 

Throughout this extravagant work the parallel with the 
original is maintained with considerable skill, and many 
of the situations of Edwin Drood are distorted in a manner 
provocative of much harmless mirth. 

The extraordinary scene between Mr. Grewgious and 
Jasper, after Drood has vanished, is burlesqued like all the 
rest, and opens thus :— 


“This is a strange disappearance,” said Mr. Dibble. 

“ And it was as good as new,” groaned the organist, with 
but one eye open. 

“ Almost new !—what was?” 

“Th umbrella.”..... 

“Such an open, spring-like character,” apostrophised the 
lawyer. 

“ Always open when it rained, and closing with a spring,” 
said Mr. Bumstead, in soft abstraction lost. 


The cover illustration of the spectral figure appearing to 
Jasper was no doubt in the adapter’s mind when he caused 
Edwin Drood to startle Mr. Bumstead, as that gentleman 
groped in a cellar for his lost property. 


There advanced from a far corner—O woeful man! O 
thrice unhappy uncle! 


Edwin Drood. 


After a moment’s inspection of the apparition, which 





the spectral figure of the missing 
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paused terribly before him with hand hidden in breast, 
Mr. Bumstead placed his lantern upon a step of the ladder, 
drew and profoundly labiated his antique black bottle, 
staring stonily the while, and thus addressed the youthful 
shade: 

“Where’s th’ umbrella?” 


The foregoing attempts, on the part of American writers, 
do not complete the list of so-called solutions of the 
Mystery which has become historical. On this side of the 
Atlantic the subject has given rise to much wild specula- 
tion and keen analytical enquiry. 

A lady, not unknown in North of England literary 
circles, adopting the pseudonym of Gillan Vase, essayed 
a continuation under the emphatic title of “A Great 
Mystery Solved,” a work commenced in a small way for 
very limited and private circulation, but eventually urged 
forward by growing enthusiasm until it assumed consider- 
able dimensions, and was offered to the public at large. 
This effort met with much maltreatment at the hands of 
critics, and is now traced with difficulty, but it remains 
as probably the only example of an English solution in 
the fictional style. 

An anonymous contributor to the “ Cornhill Magazine ” 
in the year 1884 presented a solution, which at least has 
the merit of simplicity. In adopting the statement now 
familiarised to readers of Forster’s biography the writer of 
the article considered that all difficulty was obviated. 
He admitted no mystery beyond the disappearance of 
Drood, and that is cleared up by the suggestion of the 
betrothal ring whose stones withstand the action of the 
deadly lime. Datchery did not trouble him at all; that 
strange personage, burrowing about in a palpable disguise, 


he dismisses as a detective employed by Grewgious to 


track down Jasper, a creature quite unimportant in the 
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matter of concealed identity, and a figure which, if the 
assumption be credited, shows Dickens as one of the 
poorest of artists in a work which is otherwise rich in 
evidence of power. 


Deeper insight was shown by the writer who signed 
himself “Thomas Foster” in the pages of the Belgravia 
Magazine in 1878, and who asserted not only that Drood 
was not dead, but that he had actually been before the 
reader again, and was in fact the same Mr. Datchery 
intent upon a scheme of vengeance. ‘This startling 
suggestion was supported in the article referred to by ¢ 
series of very able arguments and a keen analysis of 
certain parts of Dickens’s work was presented in further 
proof. 

Five or six years later, the subject was resumed in the 
pages of the scientific periodical Anowledge, the same 
signature appearing, though it afterwards transpired that 
the author was, in reality, Mr. Richard Proctor, the well- 
known essayist on popular astronomy, and editor of the 
magazine named. The substance of all these articles, 
with additions, formed, at a still later date, a small volume 
called ‘“‘Watched by the Dead,’ a sensational intruder 
among the more severe productions of the same pen. 

The first point of value to be noted in this work has 
reference to Jasper’s examination of the keys shown to 
him by Durdles at Mr. Sapsea’s. “Take care o’ the wards 
Mr. Jasper,” cries the stone-mason, as the keys are clinked 
together; but Jasper is using his musical ear in order that 
he may distinguish one particular key in the dark. 

Deputy’s apparently meaningless jargon “I ketches ’im 
out arter ten,” shows that it is Durdles’ habit to stay out 
late, and that something important will arise out of the 
habit. 
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The astronomical writer is in his element when he infers, 
from a moonlight excursion and an overheard remark, that 
Jasper had carefully laid his plans so that the crime should 
take place on a night when there was no moon. The 
tempest of that fatal Christmas eve favoured the schemer, 
but could not have been foreseen by him. 

So keen an analyst does not omit to take note of Jasper’s 
curious reception of Durdles’ story about the strange 
cries of the previous Christmas; nor of the same dark 
villain’s observation of his companion as the drugged spirit 
takes effect, nor of his fury when, as the two emerge from 
the cathedral, they find Deputy in waiting, witness of the 
fact that Jasper’s recent mysterious movements have by 
no means been confined to the interior of the edifice. 

Attention is called by the theorist to the very significant 
heading to the fourteenth chapter of the novel :— 


“When shall these three meet again?” 


This is a point of great importance and one which lends 
much force to the case for Drood’s re-appearance. It does 
not, of course, follow, logically, that the three are to meet 
again, but such a method of foreshadowing an intention 
would not be far out of Dickens’s usual manner. 

The belief of the solutionist is supported by other 
evidence which he does not forget to adduce. The touch 
of the novelist on Edwin, he asserts, is of too light a 
character to mark him for lost. The plot of the story 
suggests trouble for the youth, but he is not to die. 

The demeanour of Grewgious after the disappearance, 
is one of the strongest props of the theory advanced. 
Remembering the angular old man’s naturally gentle 
disposition, and the enormous value, in his eyes, of the 
ring given to Drood, it is strange indeed that the lawyer 
is not heard of for nearly three days after the fateful 
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dinner at the gate-house; stranger still that he makes his 
first appearance before Jasper with an abrupt and even 
cruel manner towards the stricken man; strangest of all 
that he speaks, not of the ring, not of the disappearance, 
but of the dissolved betrothal, a matter of small moment 
it would seem in face of the supposed catastrophe, but 
evidently the most startling news, in the opinion of 
Mr. Grewgious, which can be imparted to Jasper. Rosa’s 
guardian, it is argued, must be more than suspicious. He 
is certain of Jasper’s guilt, and can only have heard the 
truth from Edwin Drood himself. 

The suggested identity of Drood and Datchery is drawn 
from a variety of sources, notably from a comparison of 
certain passages in the book relating to Drood’s last 
moments on the scene, with the description of Datchery’s 
manner in the interview with the opium woman. The 
solver also relies to a great extent upon Dickens’s partiality 
for a certain dramatic situation, namely, the existence of 
danger in a totally unexpected and in most cases despised 
quarter, and he cites instances from “ Barnaby Rudge,” 
“Nickleby,” “Chuzzlewit,” “ Hunted Down,” and other 
works. We are not to wonder, he says, that the culminating 
horror referred to in the last scene of Jonas Chuzzlewit— 
a dead man rising from the tomb to confront the villain— 
was to be actually wrought into the plot of“ Edwin Drood.” 

So soon as the injured young man and Mr. Grewgious 
knew that Jasper’s object in removing Drood’s jewellery 
after the supposed murder was to avoid leaving evidence 
in the tomb, their power to inflict a terrible punishment 
was manifest. Mr. Grewgious would supplement his 
startling disclosure by confiding to the wretched criminal 
the secret of the ring. Horrified to find that he had after 
all his care left a fatal witness in the tomb, Jasper feels 
his sense of security shaken. He dreads, but is compelled 
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to take the only course. He is forced to the tomb itself, 
there to grope in terror for the damning evidence. Almost 
overcome, he opens the door of the tomb and raises his 
lantern on high, recoiling in an agony of horror when he 
sees what he supposes to be the wraith of his victim. 
With a shriek of fear he turns and flies. As he rushes 
forth he is faced by two men, and to escape them climbs 
up the winding staircase of the Cathedral tower. Seized 
by Landless at the top, he turns and struggles fiercely with 
him. Neville receives his death-wound, and Jasper is cast 
into prison, knowing that while he supposed himself safe, 
every movement had been watched by the one he had 
thought dead and entirely destroyed. 


This termination is, without doubt, the most sensational 
ever devised for the completion of the Mystery of Edwin 
Drood. We are, in fact, disposed to think it too sensational 
to be anapproximate guess at Dickens's plan, notwithstand- 
ing the inexplicable cover-illustrations, for we cannot 
ignore the fact that this culminating horror is the climax 
to a diabolical scheme of vengeance, apart from retribution, 
carried out by the simple-minded Edwin, and the chivalrous 
old lawyer of Staple Inn; and if we could think that such 
a motive were indeed the “ new idea” spoken of by Dickens 
as “ difficult to work,’ we should be constrained to wish that 
it had never been conceived by the author of that story of 


the soldier who “secretly forgave his enemy in the name 


of the Divine Forgiver of Injuries.” 
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WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH: 
A RETROSPECTIVE GLANCE. 


By Joun Mortimer. 


S you ascend the staircase of the Free Reference 
Library in King Street, you are confronted, on the 
upper landing, with a full-length portrait of William 
Harrison Ainsworth, which occupies a considerable wall- 
space in that conspicuous situation. It was painted as far 
back as 1841 by H. W. Pickersgill, R.A., and shows a tall, 
dignified figure in walking costume, gracefully cloaked and 
draped. The half-averted face is clear-cut and keenly in- 
telligent, and in the pose of the head, with its luxuriant 
backward-flowing hair, there is a suggestion of the romantic. 
The extended right hand rests upon a walking-stick, and 
the left arm isshown encircling a somewhat aggressive hat, 
within whose broad brim the interior is displayed in due 
perspective. The artist, no doubt, had his own ideas of 
value in detail, but to the uninitiated observer the 
prominence given to this article of apparel seems to detract 
from the general picturesqueness of the portrait. This 
work of art belongs to the Chetham Library, but has, with 
gracious propriety, been lent for display in a place more 
frequented by Ainsworth’s readers. 

At the present time we are being appropriately reminded 
that on the 4th of February, one hundred years ago, 
William Harrison Ainsworth was born in a house in King 
Street only a few yards away from the place where his 
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portrait is now exhibited. It would be impossible, 
however, for the present writer to fix, with the same 
exactness, the date when he first made the acquaintance 
of that distinguished novelist. In a literary sense the 
period is associated with “the dewy dawn of memory,” 
but though veiled in a certain vague obscurity few literary 
introductions of those young days have left such a vivid 
and lasting impression. At a time when Dickens and 
Thackeray, together with many other “ novel-spinners” 
then extant, were unknown to him even as names, 
Ainsworth became his first romancer and as such, apart 
from all critical considerations, he has since been held in a 
regard itself savouring of the romantic. It was with “Jack 
Sheppard” and “ Windsor Castle” that the acquaintance 
began, the precious volumes of those works being original 
editions borrowed from the private library of a neighbour- 
ing pawnbroker of cultivated tastes, who dealt with the 
fine arts in the city, and at his private residence took in 
the pledges of impecunious people dwelling in a somewhat 
poor locality. “Jack Sheppard” came into the hands of 
the youthful reader when “The History of the Fairchild 
Family” had become less absorbing than the lives of 
wicked highwaymen of the Turpin type, Claude Duval, 
Paul Clifford and other knights of the road now forgotten, 
the chronicles of whose deeds, split up into portions all 
too brief for the anxiously-excited reader, were doled out 
in weekly numbers which constituted the penny dreadfuls 
of the time. It was all in very bad taste; one knows that 
now, but it was very fascinating at the time, and had the 
imitative spirit obtained might have led to disastrous 
results. A friend of the present writer, a very Sir Galahad 
in social ethics and the popularisation of the purest art, 
denouncing recently, in his own strenuous way, the 
production and circulation of the trashy literature of the 
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present time, allowed it to leak out that in his young days 
he too had made the acquaintance of the penny dreadful, 
but happily to find salvation therefrom. 


In yielding to the charm of “ Jack Sheppard” it may be 
said in extenuation that the youthful reader, lacking the 
discriminative faculty, did but fall under the spell of a 
romancer who had himself begun questionably, and who 
could count among his admirers a multitude of children of 
a much larger growth. At the time when “Jack Sheppard ” 
was written there were other authors, Bulwer Lytton 
among the rest, who used the graces of their art to throw 
a glamour of romance around unworthy subjects. It was 
reserved for Thackeray to provide an antidote for the bane, 
and to lash this false taste with his satirist’s whip— 
Ainsworth himself coming in for a share of the 
punishment—but many years had to elapse before one 
came upon Titmarsh’s scathing story of “Catherine.” 
“Jack Sheppard” is not a book which I find on my library 
shelves now, so I had to borrow a copy the other day to 
look again upon those illustrations by Cruikshank, which 
divided the interest with the text, and showed, with a 
fascinating grotesqueness of art like that of Hogarth’s, the 
Housebreaker’s progress from the cradle to Tyburn tree 
and the grave. 


Two other figures besides this of the crop-haired criminal 
impressedthe young imagination so strongly as to secure 
for themselves permanent places in the mind’s picture 
gallery. They were Herne the Hunter in ‘“ Windsor 
Castle,” and Solomon Eagle in “Old Saint Paul’s.” How 
shall one describe the weird attraction of that spectral 
huntsman with the antlered head, as he first appears in the 
story? The youthful earl of Surrey is riding in the forest 


by night. ‘Suddenly he was startled by a blue phosphoric 
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light streaming through the bushes on the left, and, 
looking up, he beheld at the foot of an enormous oak, whose 
giant roots protruded like twisted snakes from the bank, a 
wild, spectral-looking object, possessing some slight 
resemblance to humanity, and habited, so far as it could 
be determined, in the skins of deer, strangely disposed 
about its gaunt and tawny-coloured limbs. On its head 
was seen a sort of helmet, formed of the skull of a stag, 
from which branched a large pair of antlers; from its left 
arm hung a heavy and rusty-looking chain, in the links of 
which burnt the phosphoric fire before mentioned, while 
on its right wrist was perched a large-horned owl, with 
feathers erected, and red staring eyes.” In subsequent 
chapters of the story one came again and again upon the 
hunter Herne, growing more and more ferociously attractive 
until the vision of that wild figure, standing out spectrally 
on the battlements of the castle, upon his coal-black steed, 
sweeping through moonlit glades of the forest, was, as 
De Quincey would say, “ swept into one’s dreams for ever.” 

Solomon Eagle did not wear antlers, but carried instead 
a brazier of live coals on his head, as he appeared, a gaunt 
figure, in his character of a Prophet of Woe in that 
gruesome story of plague and fire “Old Saint Paul’s,” 
inseparably associated with the old Mechanic’s Institute in 
Cooper Street, because it was from the library there that 
the book was obtained, and it may be taken as another 
proof of the impressive power of the novelist that all the 
books obtained by the young student from the same source, 
save this one, are absolutely forgotten. 

And now there comes in this retrospective glance a long 
interval of years, during which the novelist went on work- 
ing industriously, producing many volumes of varying 


interest, which one read as occasion served, but never, it 


must be confessed, with quite the same eagerness or 
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absorption as in the fresh young time, for as the years go 
on, one finds that in novels as in other things, 


You never can recapture 
The first fine careless rapture. 


There came, however, a day which brought with it one 
of those joys of which there seemed no promise in one’s 
birth. In 1881, when William Harrison Ainsworth was in 
his seventy-seventh year, and his last story, “ Stanley 
Brereton,” was on the verge of publication, it happened, 
by a happy circumstance, that one was enabled to meet 
and have speech with the author about whose personality 
there still lingered in the imagination much of that 
glamour and mystery with which he was so well enabled 
to invest his own creations. In a shy corner beneath that 
stairway of the Reference Library, already referred to, 
there is a portrait of Sir Thomas Baker, a most worthy 
alderman of literary tastes, who, in the year named, but 
before his knighthood, was mayor of Manchester. To him 
it occurred to found a great feast in honour of his friend 
William Harrison Ainsworth, “as an expression,” so he 


‘ 


put it, “of the high esteem in which he is held by his 
fellow-townsmen and of his services to literature.” The 
banquet was held in the Town Hall, and those who were 
invited to meet the principal guest were described as “ the 
élite of Manchester literature and society.”” That was quite 
correct in the main, but one, at least, who found a seat 
available for him at the festive board, did not take his 
place there without some misgiving as to the possession 
of the true credentials. It was indeed a great feast, a 
compliment most handsomely conveyed. 

Lying before me just now is the booklet which, as a 
souvenir of the event, each guest received. It is an 


elaborate work of art, setting forth in summary the life 
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of Ainsworth with a chronological list of his works, 
together with illustrations from many of them. Among 
them you have Dick Turpin leaping a donkey cart in his 
wild flight on Black Bess; Jack Sheppard in the cart 
that is conveying him to Tyburn; the Tower of London; 
Guy Fawkes, with lantern in hand, laying the gunpowder 
train; a plague burial by night, from “Old Saint Paul’s;” 
Windsor Castle, with deer in the glade; Herne the Hunter, 
standing on the battlements against a lightning-riven sky, 
and a nocturnal flight of Lancashire witches riding on a 
broomstick with a similar lightning accompaniment in the 
firmament. As more than three-and-twenty years have 
elapsed since this feast much that went to make it gay 
and successful has passed away from the memory, but one 
does recall the interest with which one contemplated the 
principal guest, discovering in the necromancer of one’s 
youthful imagination a mild-mannered gentleman, grey- 
bearded and with a fresh, pleasant face—though but 
distantly resembling the portrait of him by Pickersgill; 
one, moreover, who spoke very modestly about his own 
work, and was very proud to be referred to as the 
Lancashire novelist. Then there was his old life-long 
friend, James Crossley, the inspirer of much of his work, 
and to whom, in that capacity, “The Lancashire Witches” 
was dedicated, who spoke charmingly, the dulcet tones of 
his voice and the Addisonian smoothness of his sentences 
contrasting strangely with the burly Johnsonian bulk of 
his figure. 

Many other speakers there were of more or less 
eloquence, and among them the historian of the Mongols, 
now known as Sir Henry H. Howorth, T. R. Wilkinson, 
Edwin Waugh, Edmund Yates and that dinner-table 
wit and raconteur of his time, J. Fox-Turner, to whom 
fell the congenial toast of the “ Lancashire Witches.” 
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There was Chancellor Christie, too, immaculate in garb 
and manner, the very type and embodiment of a pure- 
souled lover of literature, who eased the minds of some 
of us when he told how in his time he had revelled in 
“Rookwood” and “Jack Sheppard.” 

Of that banquet it may now be said that 


The lights are dead, 


The guests are fled, 


many of them “into the land of the great departed.” A 
few months, indeed, after that and the novelist himself 
had departed thither. To those of us who survive the 
memory of that feast is sweet, and especially to one who 
counted himself fortunate in having the opportunity of 
shaking hands with and expressing his obligation to the 
entertainer of his youth, William Harrison Ainsworth. 


* * * 


SMOKE RINGS. 
By S. Brapsury. 
I. 
FORTUNE! maid of moods capricious! 
I prithee list, without disdain, 
My modest tale of joys and wishes,— 
Those, by thy favour, to retain, 
And these, when in the mood for giving 
Thou art, to get with blessings rife,— 
The things which give to simple living 
The charm of life! 


II. 
My books—of pure, unfailing pleasure 
The source—a goodly shelf or two: 
Old tomes of unexhausted treasure, 
With yet a yielding niche for new. 
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Here, where my Keats and Lamb together 
With Walton by the Hawthorne stand; 
A Burton rare (in homely leather) 


On either hand. 


IIT. 
A little garden-plot where blossom 
In the sweet rose-tide of the year 
The fairest flowers on Flora’s bosom; 
And let there be, my window near, 
A corner where the peerless Glory— 
Giving and given fair field and foe— 
Out-generals in a casement foray 
The Jacqueminot. 


IV. 
And now and then, when happen duly 
The few, but doubly-weleome days 
Of joyous leisure—earnéd, truly, 
In duty’s dull, laborious ways— 
A river’s freedom to bestow it 
Upon, and prove myself to be 
A senior angler—though a poet 
Of low degree. 


¥s 


Not mine to tread the well-worn highway, 


And hear, on busy tongues, my name; 
Nor mine to find a quiet byway 
And climb, unmark’d, the heights of Fame. 
But this, or all, will little grieve me 
If thou wilt grant me, as amends, 
But one thing, Fortune, more—to leave me 
A few true friends! 





